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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE twentieth anniversary of the King’s 
T accession has been celebrated quietly, in 

the hearts of his devoted people rather than 
in any public ceremony. Only a year ago there 
was still considerable reason to doubt whether the 
King’s health would ever be fully restored; this 
week, happily, he has given evidence that he is 
his old self again. Anybody who can visit 
Newmarket in the chill rigours of early May and 
walk the Heath with a cigarette, must be as sound 
as the British constitution, and His Majesty’s 
subjects will take this as the best form of medical 
certificate he could possibly have published. 


The political event of the week has been the 
West Fulham by-election, a dormitory suburb in 
South-West London which is traditionally Con- 
servative but which went Labour in a three- 
cornered contest a year ago. This time there was 


a straight fight, and Sir Cyril Cobb, the late 
Conservative member, won by 240 votes. 


The contest—which by the admission of both 
sides was a straight, clean campaign on principles 
without personalities—was remarkable for three 
things. First, the extraordinary energy which 
Lord Beaverbrook threw into the campaign, which 
made the result a personal triumph for him as 
well as for Sir Cyril Cobb. Secondly, the apparent 
indifference of the Conservative Central Office to 
a constituency almost on its doorstep, which 
deprived the party organization of any credit 
whatever for the result. And thirdly, the fact 
that, in spite of the flood of oratory, one-third of 
the electors failed to go to the poll. 


The election is bound to have important conse- 
quences. If Lord Beaverbrook, with a straight- 
forward policy, can win seats while the official 
leaders are havering and humming whether to 
fight at all, then the ordinary party man will prefer 
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a real leader to a nominal one. The business of 
a general, after all, is to win victories, not to 
talk about character. Lord Beaverbrook may kill 
himself in the process ; but that is better than dying 
of sleepy sickness. 


The Empire Free Trade policy has won its first 
victory in the open field, and this will hearten 
its crusaders to carry on the good work all over 
the country. (The sympathy and support of every 
private Conservative will more than outweigh the 
concealed opposition of the official headquarters.) 
But it means long and steady work as well as 
rush tactics, and it will be a long way from the 
first victory to the last, which is the one that really 
matters. Luckily, the youngsters, whom Lord 
Beaverbrook is rallying to his banner, have 
stamina as well as speed, and those who foolishly 
laughed at them recently may find that they laugh 
loudest who laugh last. 


The Fulham election was followed immediately 
by another Lib.-Lab. lunch in Downing Street. 
The funeral baked meats were presumably 
enlivened by discussion of the interesting problem 
whether local Labour refused to support its own 
candidate or local Liberals refused to follow the 
advice of their own leaders. As Professor Ramsay 
Muir, the leading expert on the art of losing 
elections, was present, the inquest should not have 
been inconclusive. 


The new Canadian Budget, with its large 
extension of British Preference is, no doubt, a 
masterly proposal. It is a gesture in two 
directions. Its immediate motive was to notify 
the United States that Canada would not take 
lying down the increased duties on her exports 
to her nearest neighbour, whose best customer 
she has been. At the same time, it is a gesture 
to the Empire—like Laurier’s Budget of 1897, 
which set the Preference ball rolling—of economic 
co-operation—Canada desires to buy most freely 
from those countries which buy most freely 
from her. 


But what exactly does Mr. Dunning mean 
when he says, according to the cabled summary 
in The Times, that ‘‘ these changes were the 
expression of the spirit in which Canada would 
approach the coming Imperial Conference ’’? 
Does it mean that the King Government are 
against any schemes for making definite bargains 
of reciprocal Preference, preferring that each 
Government of the Empire should keep a free 
hand to alter the scope or amount of its Prefer- 
ential Tariff without reference to any other 
Government? This would not be wholly in 
accord with Laurier’s attitude, which Mr. King 
generally follows. But it would be in accord 
with views he has himself expressed from time 
to time. 7 


Laurier contemplated following up _ the 
‘“‘ gesture ’’’ stage with a bargaining stage, of 
“concession for concession.”’ This always 
seemed to imply something in the nature of a 
trade treaty. It would have the merit of stabiliz- 
ing the trade conditions for a term of years, 
‘and preventing such wanton and mischievous 
reversals of policy as have been experienced in 


this country since Labour arrived with Mr. 
Snowden. In any case, I hardly think any 
Canadian Government would accommodate Mr. 
Baldwin by offering to negotiate a detailed 
agreement with any British Government which 
had not yet acquired a mandate to impose the 
necessary import duties at this end. 


As to the actual value of the new concessions 
to British trade, it does not do to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. In any case I shall wait 
to hear what our iron and steel and textile mag- 
nates have to say when they have had time to 
examine the schedules in detail. I only hope 
we may profit, for example, by the free entry of 
agricultural machinery, though the only British 
machine I have ever seen on a Canadian farm 
was a potato-digger, last year, which its owner 
declared to be much better than anything made 
on that side. Meanwhile, I deprecate ‘he 
tendency here to disparage Australia on account 
of the tariff restrictions she has been forced to 
impose by her financial situation. Up till now 
her preference has been much the most valuable 
of any accorded to us by the Dominions. 


It appears that the Roman Catholics are not 
prepared to accept the Government’s education 
proposals as they stand, and certain sections of 
Anglican and Nonconformist opinion are also 
stiffening against them. I do not gather that all, 
if any, of these bodies are determined to reject the 
Trevelyan concordat outright. But they are 
certainly prepared to look the gift-horse rather 
more carefully in the mouth than the education 
authorities expected, and the Romans, at least, 
seem inclined to doubt whether the gift is a gift, 
or the horse is a horse, at all. 


Probably there is room for a certain amount of 
bargaining and concession all round, The country 
does not want another fight over religious educa- 
tion, the Churches have enough difficulties on 
their hands without adding one more to the list, 
and the Government has every reason to avoid 
controversy on this issue. Denominationally, at 
least, it is the usual piebald: Mr. MacDonald is 
a good Presbyterian, Mr. Henderson a good Non- 
conformist, Mr. Lansbury a good Anglican and 
Mr. Clynes a good Roman Catholic. 


The delay in the Egyptian negotiations seems 
to have made agreement more, rather than less, 
difficult, and it is said that there is a tendency 
for the diplomats from Cairo to reopen old points 
that were proposed to be settled in regard to the 
Suez Canal as well as to claim new points that 
can hardly be conceded in regard to the Sudan. 
There is the usual search for a formula that will 
save everybody’s face, but at the moment of 
writing it is doubtful whether even this is 
attainable. 


Peculiarly little attention has been given in 
England to a bitter and long drawn out conflict 
between Church and State in Malta, which has 
now come to a head. The Maltese elections are 
due, and the Bishops of Malta and Gozo have 
issued a Pastoral instructing all good Roman 
Catholics that they cannot vote for Lord Strick- 
land and his colleagues ‘‘ without committing 
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grave sin.’’ Lord Strickland’s unpardonable 
offence i8 apparently a refusal to conduct the 
affairs of Malta according to the views of the 
representatives of Rome. In such an atmosphere 
an appeal to the people could only be a farce and 
might be a tragedy, and the Governor has used 
his powers to postpone the elections. 


The crisis will now have to be handled by the 
Imperial Government. Lord Strickland has never 
been credited with the quality of conciliation in 
political matters, but his actions for the past year 
have been conciliatory even to the point of 
making a special journey to Rome. He has 
been subjected to the most unprincipled anony- 
mous misrepresentation; he is unquestionably 
loyal to the Church, and the worst that can be 
alleged against him is that he seeks as Prime 
Minister to ensure that Malta shall enjoy the 
privileges of a free British community. The 
Bishops say he has introduced politics into 
religion. The truth seems to be that he has 
sought to prevent religion from dominating 
politics, 


London is being made a laughing-stock in the 
matter of Waterloo Bridge and Charing Cross 
Station ; and I am not sure that the representative 
system is not beginning to look silly too, with 
the London County Council and the House of 
Commons in direct conflict, and each apparently 
not a little jealous of the other. The new Waterloo 
Bridge ought to have been nearly finished by 
now—instead of which, they are wisely repairing 
the temporary iron one, which looks uncommonly 
like being permanent. 


The old Waterloo Bridge, once the delight of 
artists, is now merely an eyesore and a nuisance 
to navigation, but nothing will be done till it 
falls into the river, simply because two govern- 
ing bodies, north and south of the Thames, do 
not govern but disagree. I am no Fascist, but 
this is just one of the things that Mussolini does 
better than we. 


There is something very odd about a grandson 
of Millet, the artist, earning his living—and 
apparently a very good one—by turning out sham 
Millets, Greuzes, Corots, and heaven knows what 
else. As a moralist I am, of course, properly 
shocked at so gross a case of wholesale forgery. 
But as an onlooker at the game of life, I should 
desire to ask one or two questions. 


The art dealers presumably knew what was going 
on, and made their profits out of the swindle. So 
far, so bad. But the experts evidently accepted 
the works as genuine, and the critics presumably 
found in them authentic testimony of the style 
of the master to whom they were attributed. Since 
experts and critics passed these works, the pictures 
must clearly have had great, perhaps even extra- 
ordinary, merit. 


If Millet grandfils is as good as Millet grandpére, 
let us reprobate the man, but let us at least salute 
the master; otherwise the world will suspect that 
art values are unreal, and that we pay for the 
name, not the picture. If one of our ingenious 
literary competitors wrote an ode in the style of 


Keats or a lyric in the manner of Tennyson, I 
do not imagine that Mr. Desmond McCarthy, let 
us say, would be deceived; but if he thought it 
as good as Keats or Tennyson he would, I am 
sure, Say so. 


In the literary world, of course, merit does not 
depend on the name; the bad work of Words- 
worth is already unread save by students, and the 
good work of minor men like Collins or Gray 
ranks as high as the greater or more prolific 
masters. Even Kirk White would have survived 
had there been anything in Kirk White to survive. 
It is the same in music; but pictures seem to be 
different, and the ordinary man would be interested 
to know the reason. 


The renewed students’ disorders in Spain do 
not strike me as likely to have any serious results, 
and they are of an entirely different nature from 
those that marked the closing months of General 
Primo de Rivera’s administration. Then, the 
whole student body was united against the Govern- 
ment on account of certain academic grievances, 
whereas to-day the trouble is of a purely political 
nature, and is confined to the students of the Left, 
while Spanish public opinion is now on the side 
of authority. 


At the same time, certain professors are only 
too willing to fish in the troubled waters, chief 
among them being Unamuno, who is proving 
himself to be as bad a politician as a philosopher. 
His criticism of King Alfonso as a man of clever- 
ness, but without talent, strikes me as intellectual 
snobbery of the very worst type; while his state- 
ment that, as the majority of Spaniards do not 
want a republic, it must be established by violence, 
would hardly seem to become the Rector of one 
of the oldest universities in Europe. 


The truth is that Spain is afflicted with too many 
generals and professors who like dabbling in 
politics. In this country we have for many years 
had a healthy dislike of both, and I venture to 
think that neither the army nor the universities 
have been any the worse for it. Spain has pro- 
duced many a ripe scholar and many a great 
soldier, but they have not made political speeches 
—a fact upon which their would-be successors 
might do well to meditate. 


Sir Edgar Sanders is to be warmly congratu- 
lated upon the evidence which he gave last week 
before the Licensing Commission. In stating that 
the working-marn has to pay too much for his beer, 
and in drawing a distinction between the con- 
sumption of beer and wine on the one hand and 
of spirits on the other, he put his finger upon a 
possible solution of the liquor problem in this 
country. 

Upon one point only do I differ from him. Sir 
Edgar wishes to fix an age-limit, below which 
the consumer shall not be supplied with spirits. 
I would prefer to see a time-limit established, say 
six o’clock in the evening, before which spirits 
should not be sold. After all, beer and wines are a 
drink, while spirits are a restorative, and no 
healthy person should need restoring before he 
has finished his day’s work. 
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A NEW CONSERVATIVE 
PROGRAMME-—II 


O unprejudiced witness of the condition of 
N Great Britain at the present time can doubt 

that the most important problem of the day 
is that of unemployment, and it is not one that is 
likely to be rendered any less urgent by the policy 
of the existing Government, as exemplified by the 
financial theories of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There is, of course, nothing peculiarly 
British about this phenomenon of unemployment, 
for it is a post-war disease that is prevalent in 
virtually every civilized community, though it 
is probably more acutely felt in this country than 
in any other, for, owing to the blind optimism 
of our forefathers of the Victorian era, Great 
Britain has become industrialized to a degree of 
which the present generation is experiencing the 
full disadvantages. The problem, moreover, as it 
exists to-day, must be regarded from two aspects 
—that of maintaining those workers who are out 
of employment, and that of reducing their number 
to the figure required by the normal exigences of 
commerce and industry. 

So far as the first of these considerations is con- 
cerned, we regard the continuation of the dole, 
in some form or another, as inevitable. We are 
well aware that there are many Conservatives 
who would like to see it abolished; but whether 
it is to be regarded as an insurance premium 
against revolution, or as an act of justice towards 
those who are idle through no fault of their own, 
we fear that it is a palliative whose use cannot 
be discontinued. On the other hand, we are 
strongly of the opinion that the payment of the 
dole in money is both wasteful from the point of 
view of the State and demoralizing from that of 
the recipient. In short, we would urge the Con- 
servative Party to adopt the policy of payment in 
geods, by means of coupons, in lieu of the present 
system. Such an alteration in method would not 
only result in considerable economies, owing to 
the possibility of buying in bulk, but it would 
ensure that the money levied upon the taxpayer 
for the relief of the unemployed was spent upon 
necessities, and not, as is now too often the case, 
wasted upon alcohol, cinemas and racing. If it 
be contended that such a policy would be difficult 
to preach from the platform, our reply is that, on 
the contrary, if carefully explained, it should rally 
to the Conservative cause every working-class 
woman in the country. 

The dole, however, in any form is only a pallia- 
tive, and the crux of the problem is to find 
employment for those who are without it, for, as 
Mr. Bonar Law once remarked, the tragedy of the 
unemployed is that they so soon _ become 
unemployable. The national interest demands that 
as large a proportion as possible should be 
absorbed in productive work in this country, and 
it is our conviction that the adoption of Protec- 
tion would go a long way to produce this result 
by keeping out ‘those foreign manufactured 
articles whose free importation has so depressed 
British industries. At the same time, even the 
most enthusiastic advocate of Tariff Reform 
realizes that the establishment of Protection would 
not at once solve the problem of unemployment, 
and we are ourselves by no means averse from 


the adoption of what have come to be known as 
national development schemes as an integral part 
of the Conservative programme. We do not, of 
course, refer to such a project as the multiplica- 
tion of unnecessary arterial roads beloved of Mr. 
Lloyd George, but rather to definitely productive 
undertakings like that of the drainage of the 
Zuider Zee, which is now in process of accom- 
plishment by our Dutch neighbours. Productive 
works of this kind are beyond the capacity of 
private or joint-stock enterprise, but their utility 
can no more be gainsaid than the fact that they 
are ultimately profitable to the nation. The objec- 
tion to such a policy is that it would not be 
immediately remunerative, but then, very few safe 
investments do come within such a category ; and, 
in any event, if a man must be supported, as we 
believe he must, it is surely in the interests of 
the State, as well as in those of his own self- 
respect, that he should be supported at work rather 
than in idleness. 

Then, again, it is becoming increasingly more 
obvious that recourse must be had to Imperial 
Settlement to a far greater extent than has been the 
case in the past. It is true that the Dominions 
have not shown themselves sympathetic towards 
the suggestion that they should absorb the surplus 
population of the mother country, and we confess 
to a considerable amount of agreement with this 
attitude. What we have in mind, however, is 
rather the training of boys and girls, who have 
just left school, in such a way as shall best fit 
them to gain their livelihood in the Empire beyond 
the seas, rather than, as the Socialist would prefer, 
to demoralize them by putting them on the dole 
as soon as the Ministry of Education has ceased 
to interest itself in their destiny. It should not 
be beyond the powers of statesmanship to arrange 
with the Dominions for the latter to take a fixed 
number of trained immigrants, say between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty, each year, especially 
if the British Government were to pay a premium 
to their prospective employers. If it be objected 
that this scheme would cost money, as would 
certainly be the case, it can be replied that in the 
long run it would prove far less expensive than 
keeping the individuals concerned on the dole 
for the rest of their lives, which would other- 
wise be the fate of only too many of them. The 
Conservative Party must learn to think Imperially 
in social, as well as in political and economic, 
matters. 

National development in the true sense, how- 
ever, demands the payment of as much attention 
to the mind as to the body, and we are by no 
means Satisfied that the facts of the national 
educational system correspond with the theory 
upon which it is based. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
seeks to remedy existing deficiencies by -raising 
the school leaving age, and in present circum- 
stances we admit that there is a good deal to be 
said for his standpoint. So long as business 
houses insist upon the attainment of matricula- 
tion standard as the sine qua non of employment, 
to cut short the education of the working-class 
child at the age of fourteen is an obvious injustice, 
and it is equivalent to a total denial of that prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity which alone is 
practicable in the modern world. If it is to be 
true to its doctrines, Conservatism must steer a 
middle course in this matter of the national educa- 
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tion between the theorists who maintain that there 
can never be enough of it, and the reactionary 
who conceives ‘ignorance to be the synonym of 
bliss. In any event, the large class must go, and 
we should like to see the multiplication of those 
ladders which lead from the primary school to 
the university. Here is a task for Conservatism 
second to none in its importance both to the State 
and to the individual citizen. 

Lastly, there is the health of the people to be 
considered. In this respect, at any rate, the 
Conservative Party need fear no criticism, for in 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain the late Government 
possessed a Minister of Health whose competence 
was above argument. Before long, we, fear, it 
may be necessary to take the question of the 
hospitals into serious consideration, for, although 
we should ourselves prefer the voluntary system, 
we fail to see how it can be maintained in view 
of the heavy direct taxation which the Government 
is imposing upon those who have hitherto been its 
mainstay, and the steadily increasing cost of main- 
taining the hospitals themselves. When this 
problem becomes acute, as we fear may soon be 
the case, Conservatives will have to face the fact 
that some entirely new system must be substituted 
for the present. It is clear, too, that the machinery 
of the National Health Insurance Act requires to 
be drastically overhauled, and to do this without 
precipitating a quarrel with the medical profession 
will call for the exercise of considerable tact. 

In short, national development, from whatever 
angle it be regarded, is a problem which Conser- 
vatism, if it is prepared to show imagination and 
courage, is well qualified to tackle. It demands, 
above all, a wide view of the interests both of 
Great Britain and of the Empire beyond the seas, 
and should thus make a particular appeal to the 
members of that party which proudly boasts that 
its outlook is Imperial. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


VERYBODY—the central figure himself 

not excepted—is thankful that Mr. Gandhi’s 

arrest was effected without disturbance. We 
confess, however, to some misgiving as to the 
circumstances in which the arrest was made. 
If Mr. Gandhi must be locked up because he 
threatened public tranquillity, why was he not 
arrested when he started on an expedition whose 
untranquillizing purpose had been thoroughly 
advertised beforehand? If, however, it was 
desired to let Mr. Gandhi reveal his full policy 
before he was put under restraint, why is he not 
to be charged with breaches of the law which he 
was the first to break and which many of his 
followers have been punished for breaking ? 

We cannot resist the suspicion that both 
methods were considered and that the authorities, 
unable to choose between them, compromised on 
a mixture of both. In the Gandhi case the con- 
fusion of thought is not very important, but we 
lay stress upon it because it illustrates the effort 
to blend incompatibles which has created the 
present Indian problem. 

Take first our own position. We are in India 
to maintain law and order. It is because of the 
internal peace that-we have established and still 


guarantee, that we claim to be rendering India 
service. But at the same time we proclaim it our 
pelicy to equip India to do for herself the work 
which we are at present doing for her. The excel- 
lent Macaulay once sought to reach this end by 
arranging to train up a generation of Indian 
Liberals with a good prose style. We know better 
now, and our present formula is self-government 
by ten-year instalments. But when the goal is 
thus clearly indicated, Indians not unnaturally 
form their own ideas about the stages in which 
it is to be reached. At once we are confronted 
by a contradiction between our present duty and 
our future intention, and the whole of the present 
uncertainty results from the conflict between the 
firm hand and the liberal mind. 

Take next the Congress position. The only 
attempt yet made to define its demands took the 
form of the Nehru Constitution. That document 
was promptly and naturally repudiated by every 
minority in India. Nevertheless, Mr. Gandhi 
continues to talk about India’s claim as though 
there were an India to make a claim, and proposes 
to postpone until after the attainment of inde- 
pendence all examination of the very difficulties 
which make independence impossible. In some 
quarters, indeed, it is even suggested that the 
abolition of the British Raj is to coincide with 
the retention of a British-officered army. The 
mixture of incompatibles could not be carried to 
greater length. 

This is the core of the problem which the forth- 
coming Simon Report will analyse in detail. 
Without anticipating its conclusions, we venture 
to suggest that the trouble is ultimately due to 
a refusal to make a proper separation between 
to-day and to-morrow. There must be a transi- 
tion period, and any attempts to set limits to it 
only induce a temper of haste and impatience 
fatal to real progress. It is at least open to con- 
jecture that we might have been better off to-day 
had the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms been put 
forward, not as a ten-year stop-gap, but as a policy 
adequate to the needs of the whole post-war 
generation. 


THE RISE OF INDUSTRY IN 
PALESTINE 


By LeonaRp V. Dopps 


HE rise of industry in Palestine is progressing 

in spite of the political and religious differences 

which are now disturbing the country. All 

authorities are agreed that if Palestine is allowed to 

develop on the lines which have been established in the 

country since the British administration, it has 
a definite economic importance in the Mediterranean. 

Before the war there was only one motor car in 
Palestine, while in 1928, cars, tyres, spares and petrol 
were imported to a value exceeding £500,000, and 
the progress in industry is no less striking than in 
transport. Quite apart from any political questions, 
the Jews have done a great deal in promoting industry 
and agriculture in Palestine. 

Before this time in Palestine it is difficult to realize 
that almost the only manufactured goods were a crude 
kind of soap and various articles of piety made solely 
for the pilgrim trade. Soap was made chiefly at 
Nablus from home-grown olive oil and soda which 
had to be imported. As it contained no animal fat, 
this soap had a ready sale in Moslem countries. 
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In addition to these there were, of course, the 
traditional industries common to most peasant coun- 
tries, such as weaving and embroidery. These, how- 
ever, were not exported and were intended entirely 
for home use. Recently much encouragement has been 
given to these peasant industries and many of them 
have been revived, such as the old glass industry of 
Hebron, and the art of making ceramics. 

Industry has been created in other countries, but 
rarely has there existed the same combination of 
difficulties to be overcome, nor have equal successes 
been attained within such a short time. The rise in 
industry is as equally romantic as that of agriculture. 
At first every article used had to be imported, even 
food. The first problem was to supply the needs of 
the immigrants and to obviate the necessity of import- 
ing. The making of boots and shoes, for example, 
developed in two directions: for the individual in the 
response to personal orders, and in mass factory pro- 
duction. To-day the buyer in a retail store has choice 
of all kinds and qualities of locally made footwear, 
and only in the event of his still being unsuited is a 
shoe made abroad offered. At one time socks and 
stockings came from the United States, Italy and 
Japan, but now there are three factories at Tel-Aviv 
producing every kind of hosiery. One of them employs 
over 120 workers and in twelve months exported over 
410,000 worth to Egypt and Syria as well as supply- 
ing local needs. 

It is a great ambition among craftsmen in Palestine 
to have their own raw material, design and work- 
manship. At first, the difficulty was timber, for the 
hills of the country are bare and barren. Now, how- 
ever, the Government and many of the Jewish 
organizations have started an ambitious forestry 
scheme, but it will be many years before this 
approaches fruition, even though many of the species 
planted grow with remarkable rapidity. Much success, 
however, has been obtained with eucalyptus and this 
wood has been found excellent for fine reddish-tinted 
furniture, not unlike mahogany. 

In spite of the hot climate, ice is made in Palestine. 
At present the output is only sufficient for household 
needs, but with the growth of the orange industry, 
exports of which may be spread over the summer, 
with modern trawlers and with extended fisheries, cold 
storage on a large scale is very probably a develop- 
ment of the near future. 

New inhabitants require new buildings and their 
colonies new roads. At first, thousands of pounds’ 
worth of cement had to be brought from Belgium, 
Germany and other countries, until the Nesha Factory 
at Haifa commenced operations. This factory now 
not only supplies the whole of Palestine, but is export- 
ing to Syria, Egypt and Cyprus, and about 400 people 
are employed. With this cement, together with bricks 
made in Tel-Aviv and stone from the Judean hills, 
whole districts and towns are being created. 

Another scheme which is under consideration is to 
develop the marble industry, for near Tel-Hai and 
Metullah in upper Galilee are rich veins of marble 
which only wait cheaper transport to be a commercial 
possibility. Local plants form the basis of an increas- 
ingly important oil industry and one factory alone in 
Haifa has 130 employees. In twelve months the 
export of edible oils increased eight times in value 
and at the same time !aundry soap to the value of 
nearly a quarter of a million pounds was sent abroad. 
Near by, 150 workers are milling locally grown wheat, 
and both large and small factories are using the most 
modern methods. From the mills at Haifa, Jews all 
over the world are supplied with the unleaven bread 
for Passover. 

In Upper Galilee tobacco is grown extensively and 
there are now seventeen factories producing from the 
native plant. Palestine wines are becoming well known 
in Europe and the cellars at Rishon-le-Zion are among 
the largest in the country. Apart from the more 


essential industries, a good confectionery trade has 
been established and sweets and chocolate-making 
employ several hundreds of people in Tel-Aviv. There 
is a great demand for sweetmeat in Palestine and 
exporters are now sending to the countries near by. 

All these industries are using raw products and there 
are many more which will be developed later on. 
Local timber, for example, will undoubtedly be used 
for orange cases as the supply increases. The Govern- 
ment has already established a fishery control board, 
and when the new harbour at Haifa is completed, 
modern trawlers, which can venture out further than 
the native sailing vessels, will harvest the abundant 
fish of the Mediterranean. With adequate cold 
storage and transport, a profitable industry could 
undoubtedly be built up. 

Home grown fruits are also receiving attention now. 
Jams, jellies and raisins will be produced for export 
as soon as local consumption is satisfied, while the 
perfume factory at Benjamina is so successful that there 
is actually a shortage of flowers. The whole output 
goes to Paris, where it commands a good price. 
Among other products honey has a large sale, while 
even brooms are made in the country. 

In addition to all these industries, Jewish craftsmen 
are coming to Palestine from Poland and the United 
States. Among the industries which they have brought 
are textile making, which has achieved great success 
already, while much progress is being made with 
artificial tooth manufacture. 

In the four years from 1924 to 1927 the exports of 
Palestine rose 50 per cent. and it is undoubted that, 
apart from any religious and political questions, the 
country has a definite economic future. With the 
development of a chemical industry from the Dead Sea, 
with the great pipe line coming over the desert to 
Haifa from the oilfields of Iraq, with the completion 
of adequate rail and motor transport, Palestine will 
take its place not only as an important country of 
the Mediterranean, but one whose influence will be 
felt throughout the world. 


PRIVATE FLYING IN ENGLAND 


By OLIVER STEWART 


difficult to obtain accurate information than 
about private flying in this country at the present 

time. The tendency to exaggerate and to allow the 
probabilities of the future to become entangled with 
the actualities of the present vitiates much of what is 
written upon this subject. The impression is fostered 
that the young people of to-day do a large propor- 
tion of their travelling in their own aeroplanes and 
that travelling by motor car and train is becoming 
obsolete. The facts do not bear out this impression. 
Genuine private flying in this country is still almost 
non-existent. The parallels which are often suggested 
between private flying and private motoring are fantas- 
tically inaccurate and can be explained only by the 
assumption that their authors are ignorant of the 
present position. At the moment, according to figures 
supplied by the Air Ministry, there are 191 private 
aircraft owners in Great Britain and of these many are 
professionally interested in aviation and own and fly 
private aeroplanes more as a kind of home-work than 
anything else. The assertion that large numbers of 
people are forsaking the roads for the air is an 
exaggeration. Road congestion may be unpleasant, 
but the traveller who wishes to make his journeys 
in his own vehicle still has no means of avoiding it. 
Private aeroplanes can be used as excellent instru- 
ments of pleasure, just as the roundabouts and 
flip-flaps at a fair. They can provide an agreeable 
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form of motion but they cannot yet offer a practical 
means of travel. Like the galloping horses and the 
helter-skelter, they give motion without movement 
and transport without translation. The majority of 
private aeroplane owners use their machines primarily 
as aerial helter-skelters and only secondarily as 
vehicles of travel. 

No harm will be done to private aviation by admit- 
ting these limitations. On the other hand, a great 
deal of harm has been done to private aviation by the 
conspiracy of aeronautical fanatics and habitual over- 
writers to make exaggerated claims for it. I find it 
possible to believe in the future of flying, even to 
believe that it will eventually replace all other forms 
of transport for passenger travel over land and sea, 
and yet to be willing to face the truth that there is 
at present no genuine private flying in this or any 
other country, and that extensive and expensive 
alterations in town planning and further improve- 
ments in aircraft construction technique will be 
necessary before there is the remotest chance of it 
competing with motoring. 

There are three chief reasons for the lack of head- 
way made by private flying. First there is a scarcity 
of aerodromes, second the types of aircraft available 
for private flying are unsuited to it, and last the wide- 
spread activities of the flying clubs are partly in 
competition with it. 

Private aircraft owners, like most other people, find 
that the places they desire to visit when they go 
travelling are usually in towns or cities. The ninety 
regular aerodromes which are now licensed for private 
aircraft owners serve very few of the towns and cities 
in Great Britain and do not serve those well. The 
motor car probably owes some of its popularity to 
its ability to go from door to door. The aeroplane can- 
not go from door to door. It cannot even go as nearly 
from door to door as the train which, owing to the 
ruthless progressive activity of our forefathers, usually 
has a station near the centre of every town it serves. 
Although aerodromes are less unpleasant as adjuncts 
to a town than railway stations, it will be a long 
time before the aeroplane is as well served by aero- 
dromes as the railway train is by stations. 

Owing to the widespread popularity of club flying 
(there are to be more than sixteen club pageants this 
year), the light aeroplane itself has been more readily 
developed in this country than anywhere else. But 
it remains for the most part unsuited to the private 
owner’s requirements. It usually has tandem seating, 
an arrangement which no one who flies for pleasure 
would tolerate were he not forced to do so. Conver- 
sation through a speaking tube between cockpit and 
cockpit is not the kind of conversation that should 
go with a vehicle costing £700. The coupé designs 
that have been put on the market frequently accen- 
tuate the isolation of the pilot from his passengers 
besides spoiling the pilot’s view. There are light 
aeroplanes on the market with side-by-side seating, 
but they are in the minority and generally insufficient 
enterprise has been shown in meeting the private 
owner’s wishes. Most British aircraft manufacturers 
find that Air Ministry orders, which are more profit- 
able than private orders, take up all their time and 
permit them to neglect private flying altogether. One 
hundred and ninety-one purchasers do not constitute 
a market worth worrying about at present. 

Safety is a quality in which British light aeroplanes 
excel but in which they must progress still further 
if they are to be bought in quantity by private indivi- 
duals. The automatic wing slot (or ‘‘ auto-control ’’ 
slot, as it is officially called) has increased the safety of 
aeroplanes, especially when flying at and beyond the 
stall, and the recent development of it, which consists 
in an automatic inter-connected wing slot and wing 
flap, is likely eventually to eliminate for ever the 
more serious risks attendant upon low speed flying. 


This connected slot and flap, it is curious to note, is | it must be impressed everywhere on his works, 


in effect a variable camber wing, the hope and despair 
of all the early designers. 

Successful competition by the twenty-five flying clubs 
now operating is the third cause for the failure of 
private flying. These clubs provide all the facilities 
that may be required for what I have called helter- 
skelter flying, or flying for the sake of flying and not 
of getting about, and they provide them, on the whole, 
cheaply and efficiently. The Government subsidies 
which are enjoyed by thirteen of these clubs and 
by National Flying Services, Ltd., enable the charges 
for instruction and solo flying to be kept low. Few 
people, knowing how little practical service they can 
obtain from an aeroplane, are willing to saddle them- 
selves with the responsibility of owning one when 
they can fly almost as much as they like through the 
medium of a club at a cost of about 30s. an hour. 

Private flying will one day become popular. But 
first more aerodromes and safer and more suitable 
aircraft are needed. When once the light aeroplane 
can be used successfully and safely for travelling as 
well as for helter-skelter flying, the advantages of 
possessing a private machine as opposed to belonging 
to a club and sharing a machine with other people, 
will be greatly increased. Then the incentive to 
possess a private aeroplane will come into being and 
individual owners will begin to multiply. 


THE MEANING OF GREATNESS 
By, Guy KENDALL 


(Headmaster of University College School, 
Hampstead) 


R. A. C. BRADLEY, in his recently published 

‘ Miscellany,’ makes the interesting remark 

that ‘‘ From causes totally unknown to us, it 
seems that after about 1840 for many years scarcely 
any men of the highest genius, if any, were born in 
this country or elsewhere on the earth.’’ Others, too, 
have noted the paucity of great men. Are Nature’s 
powers of productivity failing, or is she like some 
fruit trees which after a record crop need several 
years to recover their normal output? 

The cause, as Dr. Bradley says, must remain 
totally unknown. But his remark does suggest the 
question, what are the marks by which great genius 
is known? Many inadequate attempts have been 
made to define genius, and I do not propose to add 
another to them. “Greatness” is by no means’ 
synonymous with genius, but only with “‘ the highest 
genius.’’ Can we decide, then, what justifies us in 
calling a man “‘ great ”’? 

People who are confronted with Dr. Bradley’s 
dictum at once reel off a number of recent or con- 
temporary names which they think have indisputable 
claim to the title. They mention Marconi, Einstein, 
even Lenin. But it is noteworthy that past ages were 
not particularly successful in selection among their 
contemporaries. Consider Alexander, Pompey, Peter 
of Russia—all reckoned great by their own age. The 
first was a gifted but capricious adventurer, the 
second a fairly good general but a weak, vain and 
incompetent politician. The third was a monster of 
cruelty. , 

At once the question is suggested: is a man made 
great by the quality of his works and what resulted 
from them, or must there be some greatness in his 
personality—I mean in order that he may be ranked 
not only as great in his department, an eminent 
scientist, or soldier, or discoverer, but one of the 
world’s great men absolutely? Let us see how some 
famous men work out in these respects. The authors 
and the statesmen obviously come off best in such a 
trial. The author is nothing if he has not personality ; 
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It is this kind of greatness of which Dr. Bradley 
was primarily thinking. Wordsworth and Hegel are 
the two writers with whom his essay is mostly 
occupied, the poet and the philosopher. The kind 
of personality which is necessary to a poet is not 
always that which impresses his neighbours favour- 
ably. Milton and Shelley are instances of poets who 
were notoriously impossible in domestic life, nor 
altogether popular outside their immediate circle of 
friends. It is a much deeper personal quality which 
finds expression in great poetry, and it is always 
there. Philosophers, in the proper sense, as dis- 
tinguished from scientists, vary very much in this 
respect. The two greatest of the ancient philosophers 
present a strange contrast to each other; Plato, full 
of literary charm, clothing even his abstruser dis- 
cussions in magnificent prose poetry; Aristotle, as 
dry and impersonal as the most abstract of scientists. 
On the other hand it is hardly easier to imagine an 
impersonal statesman than an impersonal poet. With 
the growth of government by the expert we may get 
near it, for the art of the civil servant is to suppress 
or conceal personality ; but in the past it has been all 
the other way. Charlemagne and Alfred, who both 
bear the name “ great’’ almost in the same 
generation, were full of transcendent humanity and 
succeeded because of it. But the quality of greatness 
in the political sphere is most capricious. Elizabeth 
seems to miss it through being over-subtle, although 
she made her country great. Victoria was sur- 
rounded by brilliance and magnificence in her subjects 
and somehow was akin to it all. But just because 
it was quite impossible to call her great, someone 
tried to invent the title of Victoria the Good, which 
also failed to adhere. Gladstone, on the other hand, 
is an example of a statesman who was nothing if not 
a great personality; yet it has been remarked that 
future generations will be puzzled at his fame, because 
there is no quite definite achievement in statecraft 
which is undeniably his. Whether a villain can ever be 
truly great is debatable. Sometimes bad men produce 
great things, but their works usually retain the mark 
of their badness. This was true of Peter the Great, 
and probably will be true of Lenin. By the “‘ great ”’ 
we can never really mean the monstrous. 

At the other extreme, of the statesmen who 
succeeded through sheer force of character—their 
works being exactly commensurate with their personal 
qualities—the supreme example is Abraham Lincoln. 

_ Space forbids me to say much of the soldiers. Few 

of them (though perhaps more sailors) have been 
famous who have not also been statesmen. Julius 
Cesar and Napoleon are the best examples of this 
combination, though Julius had not time to develop 
his statesmanship fully. 

Greatness in religion is more difficult to assess. 
The Saint, though he will in his characteristic humility 
deprecate the claim, is all personality. However 
unworldly his aspirations are, if he lives in the world 
he cannot help moulding it. Francis of Assisi 
abhorred nothing more than worldly fame, but it has 
been thrust upon him. Newman, on the other hand, 
was of a retiring disposition, lacking in force, and 
would have missed greatness had he not also been a 
literary genius. Explorers like Columbus and Living- 
stone, and in a lesser category Captains Cook and 
Scott, have plainly been persons who combined a 
good deal of mental acumen with great strength and 
perseverance. They fall somewhere between the 
statesman and the scientist or inventor, sometimes 
combining the qualities of both. 

-And so we are brought up against the problem of 
our own times. Some critics will quite plausibly 
contend that greatness is found to be lacking in our own 
generation just because our best mental powers are 
devoted to science and invention; and (in their view) 
‘no scientist or inventor can be great in the full sense 
of the word. If personality, it will be argued, is 


essential to greatness, these cannot be great; for 
they can only succeed by completely repressing 
their own personality and preventing its intrusion 
into their enquiries. Indeed, this act of repression can 
be said to be their only legitimate personal activity. 
Few would refuse the title of great to Charles 
Darwin. Yet when we acknowledge it, we are 
thinking less of the man than of his work. With 
him above all men there is justification for the 
paradoxical definition of genius, ‘‘ An infinite capacity 
for taking pains, first of all’’ (the author of it in 
this form is Carlyle, but the qualification ‘‘ first of 
all’”’ is usually omitted in quotation). Selfless, 
impersonal study of endless minutie alone rendered 
the publication of ‘ The Origin of Species ’ possible. 
Newton and Einstein are on rather a different footing, 
for many would hold them to be so far-reaching in 
their speculations as to deserve the title of 
philosopher. 

On the whole I conclude that the highest honours 
are only achieved where great works are the fruit of 
truly great minds. In other cases the element of 
luck or accident is often present; and this is par- 
ticularly true of the inventor or discoverer. The 
X-rays are said to have been stumbled on rather than 
discovered; and I cannot candidly say that even 
Pasteur or Senator Marconi is likely to rank among 
the world’s greatest men. But Science is still modern, 
and it is notoriously difficult, as I have said, for 
the work of a genius is rightly assessed by his 
own generation. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


By ADRIAN 


an affectation on the part of certain critics. 

It is unfortunate that the exhibition this year 
approximates, as a whole, to the mediocrity claimed 
for it by its enemies. When we remember, and fre- 
quently assert, that native pictorial art to-day in all 
its branches is as good as, if not better than, the 
art of the Continent, we regret that the few fine 
things at the Royal Academy are overwhelmed by so 
much inferior work. 

I have never seen so many bad pictures hung at 
Burlington House. The level of technique may be 
high, but the fires of inspiration are low. There are 
hundreds of portraits of celebrities and nonentities. 
Vanitas vanitatum. Was there ever such a bewildering 
crowd of painted faces? 

Let us look at the exhibits of the masters. 

Mr. Augustus John sends five things. His Tallulah 
Bankhead is a sketch, not without an accidental, 
fragile grace. It has a curious, exotic charm, but 
as a painting it lacks solidity. His Gerald du Maurier 
has character. The face is deftly treated but some- 
what muddy in colour, the hands are an explosion of 
pigment. His Earl Spencer looks like Diaghileff’s 
idea of a soldier, a caricature in red, blue and gold. 
Who can believe in his flower piece, which is just 
the impulsive dexterity of an artist who must make 
his work forcible by reason of his profound know- 
ledge and dynamic personality? We look in vain for 
the care and consideration that Mr. John shows in 
his canvases at Millbank. 

Sir William Orpen is our finest portrait painter. 
His work must interest us and posterity for its 
inherent genius and because his subjects are frequently 
men and women who figure permanently in the human 
comedy. Time will no doubt do something to his 
picture of Miss H. M. White, LL.D. Meanwhile, 
the gaudy colours that surround the figure, the red, 
pink, blue and green, have turned age into harlequin- 
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aderie. Such chromatic licence is out of keeping with 
ascetic features and declining years. 

Not so with the robust face of Mr. Guy Dawber, 
A.R.A., set among the details and incidents of an 
architect’s office. In this study, Sir William goes 
deeper and more intelligently into his task, and the 
same may be said of the fine rendering of William 
Tennant, Esq., in riding breeches, holding a green 
hat on his knees. Now look at the tender and human 
study of a mother and child. Here the artist is, as 
it were, on holiday. He is not concerned so much 
with physiognomical facts as with a poetic symbol. 
The result is beautiful. 

By reason of its restraint, because it is a searching 
analysis of character, unheralded by any bombast, a 
quiet and simple fragment of life, Mrs. Swynnerton’s 
portrait of Dame Millicent Fawcett is likely to escape 
popularity. If there is a picture in the Academy 
which deserves to be called important it is this one. 
The face has been built up, piece by piece, with an 
almost sculpturesque technique. The whole thing is 
truthfully in tone. I do not know when this was 
painted. Mrs. Swynnerton is an old lady, but 
such a work confers honour on the profession and 
immortality on the person portrayed. 

Sir John Lavery’s large study of children playing 
chess is harsh in colour and crude in handling. The 
young children sprawled on the floor do not suggest 
youth. Great shapes of casually flung paint rob the 
picture of that mystery essential to fine art. 

What can be said about the best examples of Dame 
Laura Knight’s work save that they are meticulously 
composed and laboriously modelled? For these 
qualities we admire them, but we should like to feel 
a little more inspiration behind the eye and the hand, 
less of the model and the machinery of pictorial 
fabrication. Perhaps Dame Laura might ‘‘ knock ’em 
about a bit’? as an old art master used to say. 

One of the penalties of success is the absence of 
the need to experiment, to seek other methods of 
expression. A man or woman paints the picture of 
a year and ever afterwards we are confronted with 
repetitions. Mrs. Procter is careful and competent, 
but, whether it is because she is afraid of sentiment 
or because she hesitates to depart from a style that she 
has made her own, her pictures still fall between 
realism and decoration. The study of an infant is 
extremely well done. It says much that is to be said 
about a baby, but it is not a happy way to say it. 
The handling of the long clothes is suggestive of a 
shroud and the absence of colour completes a generally 
cadaverous effect. If one of the functions of art is 
to enrich life, Mrs. Procter, for all her cleverness, 
singularly fails in this exhibit. We turn from this, 
from Mr. Mark Symons’s problem picture of the 
crucified Christ, set in a bored and boring audience, 
from the Blake-like nonsense of Mr. Glyn Philpot’s 
‘Creation of Man’ to Miss Bland’s ‘ Mantelpiece.’ 
This may be trivial as a subject, but it has loveliness. 
Miss Bland was intensely happy among her orna- 
ments and she has painted them with rapture. Her 
enjoyment of these trivialities is communicated to 
us. Such a picture does not fatigue us with pompous 
and unanswerable questions. 

A strong word of praise is due to Mr. David Jagger 
for his portrait of the Queen. A royal command is 
the ambition of many artists, but while it places a 
man at the head of his profession, it sometimes throws 
him into the abyss of art. Not every royal portrait 
is successful. The artist is either too irreverent, too 
obsequious or just nervous.. 

Mr. Jagger is to be congratulated on a success. 
His study is a dignified and simple expression of 
majesty. He has approached his task with courage 
and has allowed his own infinite knowledge of drawing 
and painting to do the rest. The picture throughout 
is carefully considered; no detail of dress, fur, cloak 


or chair detracts from the face. Here the artist’s 
draughtsmanship is particularly effective and thé like- 
ness is inevitable. This work does credit to an artist 
who, with other gifts, has youth on his side. If he 
is not harassed with too many commissions he should 
do some magnificent work. 

Two painters whose style has something in common 
are Mr. Reginald Eves and Mr. Douglas Gray. Both 
are indebted to Sargent, but both contrive to express 
their own personalities as well. There is a fine, 
vigorous manner in Mr. Eves’s study of Sir Charles 
Wilson, LL.D., M.P., but his best thing in this 
exhibition is an impression of Albany Street. Here 
a sensitive mind and hand have combined to find 
beauty in the commonplace. The somewhat squalid 
houses of this locality are drawn with sympathy and 
the effect of rain is masterly. The little figures and 
the cart carrying ladders have their subordinate 
interest in the general scheme. 

I much admire the taste shown in Mr. Douglas 
Gray’s picture of Miss Chambers. The pose is grace- 
ful and the pale yellow and blue, which are the key- 
note of the colour scheme, harmonize effectively. 
From the point of view of tone values the portrait 
is really distinguished. 

Of the large landscapes one of the most meritorious 
is Mr. Lee Hankey’s ‘ San Tropez Harbour.’ It 
scintillates with that shimmering heat ani brazen 
colour typical of this Southern French paradise for 
artists. 

Such, in brief, are the notable oil paintings in this 
year’s Royal Academy. I must leave a review of the 
water-colours and sculpture for a subsequent article. 


OBERAMMERGAU 


By F. B. BRApDLeEy-BIRT 


OT wore is only one Oberammergau in the 
world.’’ It is a proud claim worthily up- 
held, and its inhabitants may well take pride 
in its unique record. For three genturies it has 
remained faithful to a vow and in the performance of 
it, despite modern tendencies, there has been no 
slackening, rather a new awakening with the passing 
of the years. 

That great terror of Medieval Europe, the plague, 
held in 1632 the beautiful valleys of the Foisach and 
Ammer in its grip. ‘‘ In 1633 only two married 
couples out of the whole community were still in com- 
plete health;’’ runs an inscription in Kohlgrub, where 
the Church of St. Rochus, one of the patron saints 
of the plague, commemorates the tragedy. In Garmisch 
there still stands the Plague Cross. In Portenkirchen 
is the chapel erected to St. Sebastian and St. Rochus. 
But in the village of Oberammergau there is a com- 
memoration of yet greater permanence. By July, 
1633, eighty-four out of its six hundred inhabitants had 
died, including the two priests and the sacristan of the 
Church. Great fear fell upon those that remained, and 
meeting together they vowed a solemn vow that 
henceforward in memory of the disaster that had be- 
fallen them and as an act of divine worship they would 
perform a passion play in the village every ten years 
from that time on for ever. Probably some form of 
passion play had already been acted in Oberammergau 
for centuries. The vow of 1633 merely revived and 
intensified the reality of it. Only four times in the 
three hundred years that have elapsed since the vow 
was taken has the long continuity of the ten-year 
performances been broken, and then only because 
Europe was in tumult. The years 1810, 1870 and 
1920 spared not even this remote village in the 
Bavarian Alps. Happily 1930 is full of promise for 
Oberammergau. 
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For months past the village has been a veritable 
hive of industry. The theatre itself has been rebuilt 
on a far larger scale than before and can now accommo- 
date five thousand three hundred spectators. The 
stage itself, which is still in the open air, has been 
greatly improved. It has been a race against time 
to finish it. In every house there has been the same 
activity. Indoors, carpenters and plasterers and 
painters have worked with unrelenting energy, while 
most of the contents of the houses have been dis- 
played on the verandas or in the roads, airing in the 
sunlight or being rid of their last atom of dust. 
Outside, the noise of hammer and mallet and chisel 
has never ceased while daylight lasted, new houses 
and new wings to old houses arising with amazing 
rapidity in all directions. | May the eleventh, the day 
of the opening performance of the play, has been for 
months the goal to which all thoughts have turned 
in Oberammergau. 

The Selection Committee for allotting parts in the 
play met last autumn. To the villagers it is the most 
exciting day of any in connexion with the play. 
Generation after generation the great traditions have 
been handed down. The play is in the blood. In the 
heart of almost every villager there is the desire, 
secret or acclaimed, to play a part. Many aspire 
to the chief parts and disappointments there must 
always be. The Selection Committee has a difficult 
task. Of its twenty-four members, twelve are from 
the Local Council, and ten are elected by the whole 
adult male community direct. The village priest and the 
former director of the play are honorary members. 
Meeting in the village church for a solemn service 
in which most of the inhabitants join, the members 
are solemnly adjured to put aside all personal feel- 
ings and to make choice only of such as by their lives, 
characters and abilities are best suited for the parts. 
That the selections on this occasion are admirable, no 
one who has seen and talked with those selected will 
deny. The parts seem verily to have been bred into 
those to whom they have been assigned, and so indeed 
it is. The same families having played the parts for 
three hundred years, it is inevitable that something 
of their spirit should have passed to their descendants 
of to-day. One family actually has three generations 
taking part in this year’s performance. Jakub Rutz 
is eighty-five and has figured in the play since 1850. 
He is still singing in the choir. His son, Hugo Rutz, 
was a memorable Caiaphas last time and plays the 
same part this year. His son again, another Hugo 
Rutz, a handsome youth of sixteen, is the Angel of 

the Resurrection. I found both father and son at 
work in their forge, scarce pausing for a moment in 

their task of shoeing the horses and bullocks that 
seemed always to be waiting in a queue outside. They 
formed a truly Biblical picture with their fine faces 
and their long dark hair falling about them as they 
worked. 

It is the same everywhere in Oberammergau to-day. 

One is constantly startled by old-world visions in 

incongruous modern settings. The very picture of 

one of the Apostles is sweeping the road with brush 
and bin. A youth, the understudy, one learns, for 

St. John, with a wonderfully spiritual face and 

waving fair hair, is stooping over a great packing 

case outside his door and unravelling from the straw 
such prosaic things as modern kitchen pots and pans, 
while another youth, laughing, with his golden hair 
flying in the wind, the Tobias Angel of the play, 
flashes by on a motor-cycle. Of a group of merry 
children with long, dark hair, one need not ask 
what part they play. They surely must be angels. 

Anton Lang, who played the Christus in 1900, 

1910, and 1922, is still the most outstanding figure 
_ in Oberammergau. No man could have felt more 

deeply the sense of his responsibility in portraying 


to realize that he has indeed endeavoured to mould 
his life according to the great Example. One feels 
the fineness and the spiritual exaltation. There was 
no question of his playing the part again. The 
strain is tremendous and Anton Lang is no longer 
of an age to play it. By universal consent, as well 
as by choice of the Selection Committee, the 
part has fallen to Alois Lang, a member of another 
branch of the Lang family that has so many 
ramifications in Oberammergau. 

A tall, dignified figure of thirty-eight, with long, 
dark hair and beard, Alois Lang is unmistakably the 
man for the chief part, and he will undoubtedly give 
a fine representation of it. He was understudy to 
Anton Lang last time, and to those who saw the 
play in 1922 it will be interesting to compare his 
rendering of the part with that of his predecessor. 
Alois Lang, with his fine presence, his powerful voice 
and his strong character, should make a great appeal. 
For no other part were there so many aspirants 
as for that of the Madonna. The women’s parts are 
so few compared with the men’s, and in Ober- 
ammergau there are at least a dozen girls who 
might have been chosen for the chief réle. The 
choice fell upon Anni Rutz and, whatever 
were the claims of others, there can be no 
question that she is eminently suited to the part. 
The honour came as a surprise to her, and she is 
deeply conscious of how great the honour is. Her 
shy and reserved, yet dignified and winning person- 
ality should make of her an arresting figure in the play. 

The other chief characters are equally well chosen. 
Guido Mayr, who gave a fine performance as 
Judas last time, will take the part again. His fine, 
rugged face might have come straight from Leonardo 
da Vinci’s picture of the Last Supper. Peter Rendl 
is the St. Peter, succeeding in the part his father, 
who took it for thirty years. With his expressive 
features he should play well the great emotional 
part. St. John is a young man of twenty, Johannes 
Lang,-who with his gentle manner and wealth of fair 
hair is the typical Beloved Disciple as popularly 
portrayed. Pilate is the St. John of last time, 
Melchoir Breitsamter, who is usually to be found 
at work in blue overalls in his father’s saw-mill. 
He should make a dignified Pilate. Ludwig Lang 
will be Barnabas, while yet another member of the 
Lang family, the sculptor, Andreas Lang, an old 
man full of years, will make a venerable figure as 
Simon of Bethany. 

It might well be imagined that modern conditions 
have marred the real spirit of the Passion Play, 
flooding the place with sight-seers instead of wor- 
shippers, and emphasizing the material side of it 
at the expense of the religious. But greatly as they 
must necessarily have affected it, the spirit of 
it is still there. One arrives luxuriously by car and 
is accommodated in a house with everything possible 
in the way of latest modern conveniences, but in- 
congruous as these may seem at first, one soon forgets 
them, caught and enthralled by the great traditions 
and the romantic beauty of the place and _ its 
associations. The spirit of it still lives. 


THE EXPERIMENT OF YOUTH 


By Leicu D. BROWNLEE 


E are promised this summer one of the 
WV most interesting cricket experiments of the 

century. There is in this country an 
Australian team of surprising youthfulness. Its 
average age is twenty-seven; even that average is 
unduly swollen, thanks to the years of four players; 
of the remaining eleven, several are veritable boys 


the chief part, and one has only to talk with him 


and all are making the trip for the first time. 
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The side is here to recover the Ashes; it will stand 
alone; fight its own battles on its own merits; rely 
on its young abilities, pluck and stamina; no external, 
maturer counsel or aid will be sought. It is the 
experiment of Youth. 


Those who elected to make this experiment are 
asking a great deal of its subjects—one had almost 
said victims. International cricket, as the old hands 
will tell you, is a tricky business; it is an affair 
of experience—of success and failure—and, above 
all, experience of that strange thing, the English 
climate. 

It may truly be said that in this country climatic 
conditions have ‘‘ outed ’’ more batsmen than all the 
bowling wiles ever invented. Put a tip-top schoolboy 
bat of eighteen into a county side, let him have his 
first knock on a plumb fast wicket, and the chances 
are, if he can conquer his nerves and play his natural 
game, he will collect runs. Then push him up to a 
spot like Leeds, when the smoke-pall hanging over 
the ground turns his flannels grey and the wicket 
resembles black glue rather than green turf—gone is 
our brilliant schoolboy. Once the attacker, he is now 
the attacked; he was out before he was in. 

In a lesser degree something of this experience 
awaits the youthful members of this latest Australian 
team. True, they have such experience as no school- 
boy could hope to possess; some have already proved 
themselves in international cricket in Australia; one, 
at least, has a world record to his credit, although 
this alone does not merit him the sobriquet of 
champion ’’ nor that of ‘‘another Victor Trumper.’’ 
In the words of one of the three greatest batsmen 
Australia has ever produced, ‘‘ we don’t call a man a 
champion till he has proved himself on this side as 
well as on the other.’’ 

It has often been said that several years go to 
the making of a first-class cricketer; and by such 
I imply a man capable of scoring runs on any kind 
of wicket and under any conditions. Harder is the 
case of the international cricketer; he must be capable 
of all this and more, for always he is confronted by 
the cream of another country’s batting, bowling and 
fielding. 

But youth is wonderfully resilient, adaptable, teach- 
able. Youth of to-day is, in many ways, older and more 
self-possessed than youth of twenty years ago. Until 
we see young Australia up against the odds of our 
English climate we should be foolish to question the 
Australian selectors’ experiment. In any case, whether 
that experiment spells success or failure, it is an 
experiment in the right direction. It is said of 
Wilfrid Rhodes, ere he was persuaded to play in 
that last Test Match of 1926, that he repeatedly urged 
the claims of the ‘‘ young ’uns”’ in preference to his 
own. We might be well advised to listen to his 
hint. But can or shall we? 


It seems fairly certain that when the English side 
takes the field at Nottingham on June 13, we shall 
see in its ranks two or three who were playing big 
cricket before some of the Australians could walk. 
We want to keep those Ashes; the men most likely 
to assist in their keeping are nearing the limit of 
their allotted cricket span. Were it not wiser to take 
a leaf from the Australian selectors’ book and pit 
youth against youth? Hobbs, Hendren, Woolley— 
great names, and names that will live in the annals of 
the game. But they have played their part nobly, 
and themselves would be the first and the keenest 
to help in finding their successors—to give the ‘‘ young 
a chance. 


This year we are confronted by something of a 
crisis—whether to concentrate on keeping the Ashes 
or to ensure they do not remain in Australia in 1932. 
It might be as well if we fixed our eyes on the latter 
purpose. 


THE FILMS 


MELODRAMA—GOOD AND NOT 
SO GOOD 


By MarK FORREST 


The Green Goddess. Directed by A. E. Green. The 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 
Red Roses. Directed by Sinclair Hill. The Marble Arch 


Pavilion. 

R. GREEN, who directed the picture 
M ‘ Disraeli,’ which was very successful, also 

directs ‘ The Green Goddess,’ and the film is 
one which is well worth seeing. George Arliss, who 
played the part of the Rajah on the stage with great 
success, both here and in America, repeats his fine 
performance as the suave potentate of an ‘‘uncivilized”’ 
country tucked in among the Himalayas, and his read- 
ing of the character never wavers. The late Mr. 
William Archer must have got a good deal of pleasure 
out of writing this drawing-room melodrama, and 
George Arliss delivers the sarcasm with as much relish. 
Of necessity he is very much the central figure, and the 
three white people who fall into his hands owing to 
an aeroplane accident whose lives he proposes 
to take—unless the lady is more than reasonable—in 
exchange for those of his three brothers whom the 
Indian Government is being so unfeeling as to 
execute, are mere ninepins, with which he plays verbal 
skittles. 

The film follows the play to a large extent, and if 
at times the villainy appears heavier in the former 
owing among other things to the omission of the actual 
dinner party, it has compensations in the scenes of the 
aeroplane crash and those outside the temple. With 
George Arliss there is H. B. Warner, who plays Major 
Crespin, and here is another good performance by an 
actor whose achievement is always on a high level. 
Alice Joyce makes Mrs. Crespin a very dull person, 
and one feels that the Rajah’s parting shot after his 
schemes have been brought to nought by the timely 
arrival of the British aeroplane squadron—‘‘ she’d 
probably have been a damned nuisance anyway ’’—has 
more truth than spite about it. The picture is well 
recorded and well photographed throughout. 

The other film on the same bill is a British one, 
adapted from a short story of the late Stacy Aumonier. 
It also has a melodramatic flavour, but of a different 
kind. Here we are introduced to a happy family, so 
happy and so simple that I half expected the orchestra 
to play ‘All things bright and beautiful.’ Into 
this Eden comes a snake in the grass in the person 
of a ’cellist who plays a waltz of his own composition, 
entitled ‘Red Roses.’ The husband, who is a 
sculptor, makes a boa constrictor out of the adder, and 
upon being asked by his wife to take a cast of the 
’cellist’s hands imprisons them in plaster of Paris, and 
threatens to cut them off in the manner in which a Tartar 
gentleman has served his lady’s lover in a ballet which 
he, the lover, the lady and incidentally the audience 
have just witnessed. However, he desists, and we 
return to all things bright and beautiful. The balance 
of the story has been lost in many places and the film 
does not quite ‘‘ come off.’’ Stewart Rome, as the 
husband, gives a good performance if one rather 
lacking in subtlety, but the best piece of acting came 
from that accomplished actress, Kate Cutler. Frances 
Doble, as the wife, does not seem to me to get nearly 
enough light and shade into the character. There are, 
further, two children played in sprightly fashion by 
Jack and Jill Clayton, whom I should hate to own, 
but whom the audience appeared to want to mother. 
The ballet is a great disappointment and I sincerely 
hope that it is not my last glimpse of Lydia Lopokova. 
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THE THEATRE 
CONCERNING TRIAL SCENES 
By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Silent Witness. By Jack de Leon and Jack Celestin. 
Comedy Theatre. 


NCE upon a time I wrote a play of which 
Ore most important act was laid in the Divorce 

Court. And because at that time I was 
professionally connected with the Law, I neither 
desired nor dared allow anything whatever to occur 
in that act which was inconsistent with the laws of 
evidence or the procedure of a real divorce trial. 
The result was a scene which was not only certainly 
more difficult to write, but probably also less 
theatrically effective than it would have been had 
I been a layman with a purely superficial knowledge 
of the Law Courts. Absolutely accurate that scene 
was not; for no audience would tolerate the slowness 
or the dullness which the public puts up with at the 
Law Courts, partly because such entertainment as 
there is is free, and partly because of that extrinsic 
interest which arises from the fact that the respondent 
(or the prisoner, or whatever it may be) is a real 
person, and his guilt or innocence a matter of real 
consequence. 

To satisfy an audience which has paid its money 
to watch purely imaginary persons in a_ purely 
imaginary drama, the writer of a trial-scene must 
allow himself considerable latitude. He must get his 
evidence before the audience by illegal methods, if legal 
methods would be undramatic, and so on. The 
problem that confronts him is just how far can he 
safely go in faking his trial. (By ‘‘ safely ’’ I mean 
this—without that faking being spotted by his 
audience.) And I think the answer is that he can go 
to any lengths he likes, provided he remembers to 
dress his judge and barristers in wigs and gowns ! 

For the general public is as ignorant about, and 
as utterly and contemptuously indifferent concerning, 
as it is ungrateful for, those rules of evidence and 
procedure which the Law has devised to prevent it 
suffering injustice. It likes what it calls a ‘* juicy ”’ 
story, and above all else it wants to understand what's 
happening. A little ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ may be desirable, 
provided it does not interfere with the proceedings. 
And here, by the way, the Americans have a great 
advantage over British playwrights—the atmosphere 
of American Law Courts being (or so their plays and 
films invariably represent it) as theatrical as that of 
our own is calm and undramatic. For instance, one 
effective method of introducing legal atmosphere is 
to raise some point of law, such as an objection to 
the admissibility of certain evidence. Now, in America, 
where judges are treated with little courtesy and less 
respect, this is done by counsel shouting at the 
judge the single word ‘‘ Exception! ’’—to which 
His Honour retorts laconically with ‘‘ Exception 
granted!’’ or ‘‘ refused,’’ as the case may be; and 
this will probably be followed by a lively 
exchange of veiled, but none the less _ thrilling, 
insults. In England, on the contrary, the learned 
counsel will explain his objection, not only at con- 
siderable length—with’ references to previous cases 
and decisions of the Court of Criminal Appeal—but 
in language unintelligible by laymen; and a bow 
and an ‘‘ If your lordship pleases "’ are the dignified 
but far less entertaining ending of the matter. 

The American dramatist has many other similar 
advantages. I need not do more than réfer to the 
almost incredible violence with which a _cross- 
_ examination is conducted in the States. Much more 
important is the contrast in regard to movement. 
Movement, and the variation of the picture which 


results from it, are so important in drama _ that 
a producer will never allow two characters to remain 
in the same positions on the stage for more than 
a very few minutes. Now, in an English Court- 
scene the only movement possible is when a witness 
enters or leaves the witness-box. None of the other 
characters ever moves one yard to right or left from 
the beginning to the end. They order these things 
better in the States, where the picture is an ever- 
changing one: where the counsel are not confined to 
narrow pews, but wander continually about the 
Court—from their table to the witness-stand, from 
the stand to a convenient -position near the judge’s 
bench, and so on. 

Lacking these advantages, the English playwright 
has only the intrinsic drama of his situation with 
which to keep his audience attentive. And that is 
why I recommend him not to handicap himself by 
too strict an observance of the rules of evidence 
and procedure; and also why I refuse to constitute 
myself a Court of Criminal Appeal in the case of 
R. v. Howard (in ‘ The Silent Witness’). For 
though the trial of Austin Howard is constructed on 
conventional lines, it holds the audience’s attention 
throughout and ends up with a fine dramatic bang— 
and no playwright can do more than that with an 
Old Bailey scene. The leading-up to it was even 
better. First we saw a woman throttled by Mr. 
Howard’s son; next, in a difficult scene, we heard 
young Howard telling his father and mother of the 
ghastly, unintended murder he had just committed; 
then—in what I thought by far the best scene of the 
play, so quietly effective and convincing was the 
writing and so beautifully restrained the acting of 
Mr. Malcolm Keen and Mr. St. Barbe-West—the 
arrival of Inspector Robbins; the father’s gradual 
realization that himself and not his son was the man 
suspected; his efforts to bluff the detective; and 
finally, suddenly, that fatal slip, which has led to the 
arrest, conviction and execution of so many real-life 
murderers. 

After the trial-scene we go to Scotland Yard, 
where the disentanglement, the exposure of the real 
murderer (hitherto unsuspected, even by the audience) 
and the happy ending are contrived by purely 
artificial and rather complicated methods, which 
nevertheless provide good entertainment. In short, 
a good commercial play, which a first-class pre- 
sentation would have made a great deal better. For 
instance, the reproduction of the Judge’s Court at 
the Old Bailey was a rather shabby make-shift. 
The ‘‘ West End touch ’’ was rather conspicuously 
absent throughout, and the acting might have been 
much better in certain cases. It was only thanks to 
Mr. Saxon-Snell’s restrained and realistic comedy 
that the trial-scene was able to recover its dignity 
after Mr. Harold Scott had jeopardized its chances 
with some deplorably overdone buffoonery. And Mr. 
Victor Lewisohn, who prosecuted for the Crown, 
exaggerated all the defects of his part by a bullying 
manner that was obvious and without subtlety. 
Prosecuting counsel do not bully witnesses with 
melodramatic shouts and bellowing; they make use 
of a gentler and more cunning method, which (and 
this is the point) is much more effective nd 
dramatic, both in a criminal court and on the stage. 
I venture to suggest to actors who play ‘ bullying ’’ 
counsel, that they ask themselves the question: 
How would Norman McKinnell do it? 

Miss Marie Lohr had nothing to act, which was a 
pity; but Mr. Robert Harris had some difficult 
moments as the son, and he tackled them courageously 
and with success. Mr. Wallace Geoffrey, as a cool 
and smiling villain, was decidedly good; and Mr. 
Lawrence Anderson defended Mr. Howard with 
intelligence and skill. The outstanding performances 
of Mr. Malcolm Keen and Mr. St. Barbe-West I 
have already mentioned. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—219 


Set sy JoHN FILMER 


A. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best conversa- 
tion, not exceeding three hundred words in length, 
between Botticelli’s ‘ Venus’ on her return to the 
Uffizi from London and the central figure in the 
adjacent ‘ Primavera.’ 

B. We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best 
sixteen lines of alliterative verse, being an extract 
from a lament by King Alfred’s Bard on his Royal 
Master’s acceptance of the principle of naval parity 
with the Danes. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
g King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
219a or LITERARY 219). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, May 19. The results will be announced 
in the issue of May 24. . 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 217 
Set spy PETER TRAILL 


A. A morning newspaper commented on a recent 
case as follows:—‘‘ He posed as an Old Etonian and 
the public school manner was apparently so natural to 
him that none challenged his claim.’’ We offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the secret of the public school manner, such 
disclosure not to exceed 250 words. 

B. On Palm Sunday Ypres Cathedral, having been 
completely restored, was opened for service again. We 
offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prise 
of Half a Guinea for a Poem of not more than 25 lines 
upon this subject. 


REPORT FROM MR. TRAILL 


217A. If N. B. had not assured me that ‘*‘ Rugby 
is reliable, being on its Arnold honour,’’ I would 
have felt very serious misgivings about my capabili- 
ties of judging this competition, for which there were 
many entries of distinct promise. I was surprised 
to find that the public school manner and the public 
schools themselves were held in such esteem by 
women—the attitude of the men did not surprise me; 
they are constitutionally, or by doctor’s orders, con- 
servative. H. C. Duffin made a good defence of it, 
so did W. G., while Bébé was almost lyrical. Walter 
Harrison, however, provided a counterblast by writing 
that the outward manifestations were ‘‘a drooping 
gait sometimes accentuated by spats that contrast 
painfully with the trousering affected, a bored pose, 
accompanied by a heaviness of eyelid and a slackness 
of lower lip and a vocabulary, mainly monosyllabic 
and referring exclusively to the cruder aspects of 
horses, women and drinks.’’ After that, Feu Follet 
reanimated me a little, I. M. P. made me quite lively 


and E. M. Rutherford restored me to full health. 
All these entries were good, but I preferred those of 
Doris Elles (I will apologize to Mr. Belloc for her) 
and James Hall and recommend them for the first 
and second prizes in that order, with John Romer— 


let us have a little public school Latin—as proxime 
accessit. 


FIRST PRIZE 


‘* Am I right, Herbert, in supposing that you have 
been enjoying some invigorating sport with your 
friend, Archie Grant?’’ asked Mrs. Leslie. 

‘* Indeed, Mamma,’’ answered Herbert, ‘I 
challenged Archie to a game of Halma, but he has 
formed the oddest notions since pursuing his studies 
at one of our public schools.’’ 

‘* Then he is doubtless conversant with the public 
school manner,’’ said Mrs. Leslie. 

** Oh pray, Mamma, enlighten us,’’ urged Marion. 

‘* The secret of such a manner,’’ continued Mrs. 
Leslie, ‘‘ lies in a gentleman’s indelible belief that 
the avocations he is following at the moment are the 
only ones which it is permissible, or indeed proper, 
for him to pursue, having regard, of course, to the 
general advancement of the world we live in.’’ 

‘‘ But is there not, Mamma, something rather 
shocking,’’ pursued Herbert, ‘‘ in Archie’s reticence, 
and his unwillingness to carry impedimenta? And 
have you not observed that he retains one hand in 
his pocket while Marion here converses with him?’ 

** You yourself, Herbert, have now pronounced the 
highest encomium upon our subject,’’ returned Mrs. 
Leslie. ‘‘ The venerable traditions of our public 
schools call for usages which may seem curious, nay, 
lamentable, to us, but which have a capital place 
in this secret of the public school manner. Always 
remember, Herbert, my boy, that such English tradi- 
tions are founded on the highest and _ noblest 
principles.”’ 

‘*T will, Mamma,’’ answered Herbert, ‘‘ and I see 
now how foolish it was of me to ask you such a 
question.”’ 


Doris E.tLes 


SECOND PRIZE 


The public school manner is complex rather than 
simple; more readily to be observed than described. 
This complexity is emphasized by an apparent sim- 
plicity—if not incapacity—which is, however, more 
apparent than real; while a minimum of initiative, 
together with a mistrust of novelty, new ideas, and 
the like, are real characteristics which only become 
apparent with provocation. 

An absolute avoidance of any display of the 
emotions (the public school man wears his heart not 
upon, but in, his sleeve). A lack of excitability or 
enthusiasm, except over games: rudeness towards 
equals—and superiors in their absence: politeness 
to inferiors and respect for age: a shy confidence : 
strong conservatism: a love of fair play. All these 
go to the making of the public school character and 
are revealed sooner or later in the manner. 

Other characteristics are a contempt for minor 
authority and a profound veneration for unwritten 
laws or tradition: the public school man will some- 
times fail to do that which may properly be ‘‘ done ’’; 
he will always leave undone the thing which is ‘‘ not 
done.”’ 

In the matter of religion he appears to preserve 
a kind of benevolent neutrality, while his attitude 
towards money may perhaps be summed up by the 
quotation, ‘‘ The Lord will provide.” 

James 


217B. I had thought that the subject of this poem 
would stir the good poesy of the SaturpDay Review 
readers, but I am afraid that I was mistaken. I was 
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glad to welcome George Lawson’s first attempt, but 
he must take much more care over his metre. I. M. P., 
Lavengro, F. H. Doran, Pasteque and E. M. Ruther- 
ford were all fair, Hilary and Athos better than fair, 
but of a disappointing entry I liked the efforts of 
C. M. MacQueen and Desmond the best and suggest 
them for the first and second prizes in that order. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Past are the priests; the proud procession past; 
Only the lingering incense holds the air 
Bound fast 
With fragrance of unutterable prayer, 
Too vast for egress from that space so vast. 
New lamps for old 
Twinkle, dim-seen, before new, glimmering shrines. 
New lamps for old— 
But still the oil they hold 
Is that same oil of faith that brighter shines 
Mid fear and scathe, 
Nor ever waxeth cold. 
New fanes for old. New fanes—but not new Faith. 
Nor War, nor Death, 
Can loose the grasp the spirit’s hand doth keep 
On Him who trod, 
In strange, majestic manhood, earth’s rough sod, 
And who, though God, like Man did learn to weep. 
From those who sleep, 
And those who con their loss in sorrow deep, 
Alike there swells 
A pean, mightier than cathedral bells, 
Of praise to Him from whom all manhood wells, 
Perfume of sacrifice His angels reap. 
C. M. MacQueen 


_ SECOND PRIZE 

Renewed in life the great cathedral stands, 

One sacred, living whole, an ancient shrine 

Housed once again in stone by tender hands, 

A star of faith and hope, a gleaming sign 

Of peace and order in a troubled world 

Hard-ridden on the curb of fear too long; 

The tattered flags of Ypres are all unfurled, 

And to the turrets mounts the solemn song. 

It passes through the re-created town, 

“Beyond the Flanders plain it still resounds ; 

No distant space shall hear its dying-down, 

Its melody shall know no earthly bounds : 

‘*God is a Spirit, man but passing dust; 

Obscured by flesh his soul cries out for breath, 

And choked by greed, by cruelty, by lust, 

Yet soars triumphant from the arms of Death.’’ 
DESMOND 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


§ The Editor of the SaturvaY REvIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

§ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


NO TROOPS FOR THE SUEZ CANAL 


SIR,—Commander Kenworthy is quite right, the 
defence of the Suez Canal is the business of the Navy 
and requires no troops at all. 

By commanding the sea at both ends and with ships 
of all sorts and sizes on the Canal as highly mobile, 
bank-protected forts, carrying guns of all sorts and 
sizes, all sighted from aloft, with marines for landing 
parties and for anti-scuttling guards on _ board 
merchant ships during passage, with aircraft carriers 
for extended observation, with launches for mine- 
sweeping and with searchlights and star shells for 
night work, the Canal and many miles either side of it 


would be as English as the Great Northern Railway. 
The men would keep more fit in shipboard comfort 
than in desert misery. Moreover, the Navy need not 
be kept in Egypt at all. 

British representation on the Board of the Suez 
Canal ought always to include a distinguished British 
Admiral. 

The blockship idea is a bogey. In the war a large 
merchant ship was sunk in the Canal and was dredged 
round in fourteen hours, and the Canal sand dredgers 
can dredge a new canal right round a completely 
blocking obstruction in 48 hours. 

I am, etc., 
PARALLAX 


MR. SNOWDEN AND THE BOOKIES 


SIR,—Bookmakers are such very useful and wealth 
producing members of the community, confer such 
untold benefits on humanity, and bring so much 
happiness into so many homes, that ‘ Financial 
Mr. Snowden ’”’ is to be congratulated on gaining 
their respect and future help. He has not forgotten 
what they did at the Battersea Election, how they 
worked con amore in the cause of ‘‘ Culture ’’ and 
‘* Progress ’’ and, unlike a good many, one has never 
heard that they ever received a single Russian rouble 
for all their labour. Mark Twain has told us that one 
could not get a vote in Ohio under 5 dollars (£1) a 
head. So Mr. Snowden has had to pay, or rather 
the taxpayer has, rather stiffly at 50 dollars (£10) 
per vote; or twice as much as that heaven-born 
financier, Miss Wilkinson (who said on February 6 
in the House, ‘‘ that Russian securities were the best 
in the world ’’) has paid for the increased dole vote 
at 2s., or £5 4s. per annum. Still, Mr. Snowden has 
not made a bad bargain; for the bookies are used to 
public speaking and addressing intellectual audiences ; 
so that altogether they ought to be a great asset to 
the Party of ‘‘ Progress and Culture ’’ and a great 
help towards ‘‘ elevating the masses.’’ But it must 
not be forgotten that by increasing the dole Mr. 
Snowden has put an enormous sum into the pockets 
of the bookies ; judging by the photographs of strong, 
healthy (often single and living at home) young men 
reading the latest racing tip in the morning as they 
wait for, in so many thousands of cases, their ‘‘ un- 
earned increment ’’ outside the Labour Bureau. 

There is now a chance for some of the young 
Labour “‘ Intellectuals ’’ to write an ode in praise 
of the bookies. I know of two who might have done 
it, but one got in the Bankruptcy Court and the other 
into the Divorce Court. The ‘‘ Bracchia et Vultum 
teretesque suras ’’ game is all very well, but, as with 
Parnell and others, it settled the political aspirations 
of these sickly young Socialist capitalists. This ode, 
when written, might be sung with great eclat the next 
time a concert is given in Downing Street on Sunday 
evening. Bookies (not welshers, of course) ought to 
be invited. 

I am, etc., 
Folkestone ANDREW W. ARNOLD 


THE POSITION IN INDIA 


SIR,—I have read with great interest Lord 
Meston’s article published in the SaturpDay REVIEW 
on March 8. We have here presented a true picture, 
a terrible picture, of the political position in India. 
But what is the solution? None is offered, but 
merely a suggestion. Of this later on. There is 
again no attempt made to realize the meaning of 
the political phrases ‘which dominate the con- 
troversy. I accordingly make a quotation: ‘‘ The 
British people are solemnly pledged to guide India 
to self-government within the Empire.”’ But there 
is no such pledge. It takes two parties at least 
to make a contract. It also takes two parties to 
make a pledge binding in law. The pledger was 
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the British nation; the pledgee that mosaic of 
races and religion, India. The pledger certainly 
promised his aid in fostering the growth of self- 
government in India; but on certain conditions, and 
only on those conditions. Were those conditions 
accepted? Never. 

Certain politicians arrogated to themselves the 
privilege to speak for India, but with no justi- 
fication for this absurd pretension. They then called 
the Indian Government a Satanic Government and 
preached the gospel of every form of disorder. 
They expressed neither gratitude to the British 
people nor made any attempt to understand even 
the principles of this great experiment. They have 
gone further. They have ignored the Simon Com- 
mission and also the British Parliament, which alone 
can frame a constitution for India. They demand 
Dominion Status and Independence at once, and 
among other things they propose to repudiate the 
National Debt in India, in other words, the money 
lent by the British people to India. India is to be self- 
governing and yet constrained to remain within the 
Empire. This phraseology is obviously self-contra- 
dictory. If India is self-governing it is and will be 
the sole judge of this momentous issue. It will 
decide for itself whether to remain within the Empire 
or to cut adrift. 

General Hertzog has raised this very point. A 
Dominion, he asserts, has the sole power to decide 
this issue for itself. If, then my statements of 
facts and contentions are sound, there never has 
been a pledge. 

Let us next discuss self-government. The self in 
this context is obviously a nation. But there never 
was, and is not and never will be an Indian nation. 
I can with ease explain and justify this contention. 
A predominant race occupying a definite territory 
becomes a nation when it establishes a government 
to maintain its exclusive rights in that territory. 
I next give an example of this evolution. The 
Celtic and Roman Catholic race was predominant 
in the South of Ireland and so could weld the Anglo- 
Irish minority into a nation, the Irish Free State. 
But it was not predominant in the north, and so 
could not weld the whole of Ireland into one nation. 
Again, the Anglo-Saxon race is predominant in the 
United States and has accordingly passed the recent 
Immigration laws to maintain the predominance of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The instinct is right. Unless 
the Anglo-Saxon is maintained as the predominant 
race the United States will split into con- 
federacies. Let us next apply this lesson. There is 
no predominant race in Europe to weld the whole 
of Europe into one nation. India is as diversified 
as Europe and there is no predominant race in India 
to weld the whole of India into one nation. 

What, then, is the solution suggested to unify 
India? We are told that India can and must federate 
like the United States of America. But it should be 
obvious to the meanest intelligence that there is no 
resemblance whatsoever between India and _ the 
United States. After their revolt the Colonies 
achieved the status of states, in other words, of 
nations. Their population was homogeneous and 
they governed a definite territory, and from their 
homogeneous population they recruited their States 
Militia. Finally, when federated, their federal army 


and navy were recruited from the homogeneous popv- |: 


lations of their States. But the Provinces in India 
are also mosaics of races and religions, and from their 
populations a federal army and navy can never be 
recruited. Therefore law and order can never be 
maintained. Indeed, on the disappearance of the 
British army and navy there would be civil war 
between the Mohammedans and the Hindus, and an 
invasion of India by the Afghan King. 

All history teaches us that without the basis 
of nationhood such governments are impossible. - 


Again, there is no race or possible combination 
of races in India to function as the British Raj. 
There are, then, only two alternatives. The British 
Raj or another foreign Raj, and the victor will 
command the market of 300 millions. 


I am, etc., 
Lucknow, India An IMPERIALIST 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


SIR,—May I venture a mild criticism or so, & propos 
of your recent Literary Competition 2124? 

Regular readers of the judgments following similar 
competitions may have noticed a curious recurrence of 
such phrases as ‘‘ what I had in mind.” Now, inter- 
esting as the contents for the time being of the judge’s 
mind may be (and, no doubt, are) it is that proportion 
which discloses itself preliminarily which is of most 
account to competitors. Competitions based upon 
divination of cryptic intent may claim an interest rather 
psychological than literary. 

Mr. Stannard goes far to disarm criticism by his 
frank mea culpa. His excellent intention to be clear 
is beyond question; his success, what he recognizes it 
to be. 

But Mr. Stannard will permit me to remark that 
there is another count in the indictment against him 
to which he does not plead guilty. Under what reason- 
able ruling can a character existing only in fiction 
be considered a ‘‘ person of eminence in his time and 
place ’’? What would Einstein say about it? Dis- 
claiming the reproach of materialism, I venture a 
protest ! 

We stumble again on the excitement of the psycho- 
logical in Mr. Stannard’s judgment: ‘‘ Of the com- 
petitors who rightly apprehended my meaning !’’ Kind 
Heaven preserve our hyacinthine locks (or what 
remains of them) if the Saturpay Literary Competi- 
tions are to comprehend such elements of speculation ! 
And what of the poor competitors who didn’t? Surely, 
to regularize the position, it requires an addendum to 
the rules, such as: 

‘* Any competitor failing to apprehend the meaning 
of the competition-deviser or to divine what was in 
his mind at the time of the devising of such com- 
petition shall be disqualified without the option of a 
fine.”’ 

Failing which, may I humbly suggest that Messieurs 
the Judges descend sufficiently far from _ their 
Olympian heights to make their meaning clear to lesser 
mortals in the first instance, to the more complete 
enjoyment and_ popularity of excellent 
competitions ? 

I am, etc., 
11 Argyll Street, W.1 H. F. SmMaLMANn-SMITH 


PROHIBITION 


SIR,—With reference to S. A. P. Cooper’s letter, 
I would point out that drunkenness in the U.S. was 
greater in 1928 than in the last pre-prohibition year, 
and that both drunkenness and crime are increasing. 
Prohibition America has the heaviest unemployment 
figures of any country. 

Mrs, Elinor Glyn, the novelist, after spending a 
year in the U.S. wrote to the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
as follows: 

As a looker on I am appalled and horrified at what I see 
and hear. Just judged as nations, there may be others in 
the world more drunken, but there is no other civilized 
country where to be drunk in Society is not considered a 
disgrace. 

The United Committee for Prohibition Enforcement 
in a letter to the American Government described the 
country as ‘“‘ being debauched with a flood of 
poisonous liquor.’’ 

The Archbishop of Maryland said: 

Let us have an end to the madness of attempting to 
club men into morality by laws that have no place in the 
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life of any nation save to wreck the national respect 
for law and the Constitution. 


Archdeacon Joseph H. Dodson, President of the 
Church Temperance Society of the U.S., stated that 
the harm of prohibition outweighed the good a 
thousand-fold, and that while drunkenness is on the 
increase in America it is decreasing in England. 

I am, etc., 
R. G. Fire 


SIR,—It is said that prohibition is unnecessary. 
That some measure was necessary in America to 
lessen or abolish drunkenness will be denied by nobody 
with a knowledge of the conditions in the States 
before the days of prohibition. That prohibition was 
the measure decided upon by the nation is obvious; 
that it was a reasonable and right measure to take 
when there was no better one is logical; that it is 
a success to a far greater extent than we in England 
suppose will be presently shown. That it is not 
necessary in England is a statement that is only, and 
can only, be substantiated by one fact—that the drink 
evil ‘‘ does not exist in England.’’ But is this a fact 
or a pseudo-patriotic slogan? Now, one does not 
say that there is no crime in England because one 
does not encounter motor-bandits, pickpockets and 
burglars whenever one walks abroad. Yet, because 
our streets are not overrun with men under the 
influence of drink, we do not hesitate to sweep aside 
any suggestion that there is drunkenness to be dealt 
with and give vent to our outraged feelings of 
‘* patriotism '’ in extolling our country’s virtues. 
Would it not be well to give a little more thought 
to this ‘‘patriotism ’’? Patriotism is love of country. 
Did we bestow more practical love and less emotion 
on our country, we should refrain from seeing her 
through coloured spectacles. Over-praise is no help 
at all and a great hindrance to progress. Instead, 
we should set higher store by facts and penetrate 
social questions with earnestness rather than skim 
through them with prejudices and theories. And in 
taking such steps we should soon be convinced that 
however small the extent to which England suffers 
from alcoholism it would be conducive to our welfare 
to“fight the alcoholism that is there. It should be 
enough for the thinking man that there are some 
families terrorized, some hunger caused, some mothers 
bereaved, some men heading fast towards physical 
and mental destruction through excess of drink. 

It is said that prohibition is tyrannical, because it 
interferes with personal liberty. It is astounding that 
we should thus deny in argument what we tacitly 
admit and have admitted for several thousand years 
in practice, namely, the very obvious fact that in 
human state personal liberty must be relative, not 
absolute. The argument that whatever law curtails a 
man’s personal liberty is despotic and unjustified 
logically involves a repeal of all laws. 

It is not a man’s private affair that he gets drunk. 
A drunkard is a menace to his family and to the 
community, and prohibition is not a tyrannical law, 
but a protective law. 

To say that it is tyrannical because it requires those 
who drink in moderation to give up that pleasure 
is mere babyishness. A man who is unwilling to 
undergo the slightest inconvenience to benefit his 
fellow-citizens is a bad citizen and a bad patriot. 

It is said that prohibition has proved a failure in 
the United States. Is it logical to call it a failure 
because it has not (yet) entirely abolished drunken- 
ness? Do we call the law that forbids a man to 
steal his neighbour’s goods a failure because robbery 
is not entirely unknown? Prohibition in America has 
not succeeded in making intoxication a thing of the 
past, but it has lessened intoxication and bettered the 
conditions of the working man infinitely more than we 
in England know or care to admit. 


With no ‘‘ saloons,’’ the American workman reaches 
home on the evenings of pay-day with his 
wages intact instead of mostly spent on drink. His 
family lives in decency, prosperity and comfort, instead 
of indecency, poverty and discomfort; this is partly 
due to the absence of liquor and partly to mass-pro- 
duction, and America realizes that mass-production 
and liquor do not go together. The methods of the 
former and the consequences of the latter cannot go 
side by side—it is too dangerous. 

Far from being a failure, prohibition will be found 
to be a success, if we study simple facts and official 
statistics instead of sensational newspaper columns 
about bootlegging. We have been warned with tire 
less persistence against the evils of the ‘‘ dry law,” 
and now it is time for a warning against false propa- 
ganda, facts that are served out to us as news, 
disastrously, and sometimes intentionally, mixed out 
of proportion. Are we allowing our thinking to be 
ruled in this way? 

When we begin to wash our garments clean we shall 
no more be content with the anti-prohibitionist’s ‘‘tosh”’ 
than he will be with this irritating radicalism of mine. 

I am, etc., 


Cannes, France S. A. P. Cooper 


THE SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN 


SIR,—I would hesitate to express an opinion con- 
trary to that of authorities so eminent as Sir Sidney Lee 
and J. H. Round (who advanced similar arguments in 
his ‘ Peerage and Family History ’) as to the non- 
eligibility of the eldest of two or more sisters to succeed 
to the Crown. Nevertheless, all the precedents go to 
show that, whatever be the strictly legal position at 
present according to the Act of Succession (12 and 13 
Will. III, cap. 2) the eldest sister or her issue has in 
fact always succeeded. 

This position has arisen on the following occasions : 

1. On the murder of Edward V and his brother the 
right to the Crown devolved on the daughters of 
Edward IV, and the eldest of them was chosen by Henry 
VII for his queen, presumably in order to give to the 
issue of his marriage an unchallengeable title. 

2. On the death of Edward VI, Mary, as the eldest 
daughter of Henry VIII, succeeded. It has been stated 
that she became Queen in deference to the will of her 
father, but that very will was afterwards overridden, 
as shown in case 3. 

3. On the death of Elizabeth the succession became 
vested in the descendants of the two sisters of Henry 
VIII. According to the provisions of his will, the 
Crown should have descended to the issue of the younger 
Mary, but actually it was the great-grandson of the 
elder, Margaret, who became King James I. 

4. On the expulsion of James II and the exclusion 
of his son, the elder of his two daughters became Queen, 
although jointly with her husband. It is true that in 
this case a special Act of Succession (1 Will and Mary, 
sess. 2, Cap. 2) was passed. 

A similar case has never arisen since the present Act 
of Succession has been in operation, but I would sub- 
mit that the above precedents should be sufficient to 
give an eldest sister a good title to succeed. It is 
possible that each of these instances save No. 3 might 
be considered a special case, inasmuch as the succession 
was regulated by factors other than the strict rule of 
primogeniture, but surely the accession of James I is 
sufficient to vindicate the principle, more especially 
as it was in direct defiance of the rules (of doubtful 
legality) laid down by Henry VIII, and in any case, it 
is difficult to see what better principle could be adopted. 
However, if there is still any doubt, it should certainly 

I am, etc., 
R. C, Wirtinc 

West Horsley, Surrey 
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IN GENERAL 


ASSING down a quiet byroad in the Chilterns 
Pi other day, I came upon something 

unexpected. A very long, very broad, very 
shiny saloon car was drawn up on the bordering 
grass, wisely sheltered from the English May breezes 
by a clump of beeches. Its length, breadth and glossi- 
ness were exotic enough in themselves, but were 
accentuated by the number-plate, which bore a 
formidable row of numerals, and by a smaller plate 
underneath which bore in neat capitals the alluring 
inscription: ‘* Hollywood, Cal.’’ Instantly the 
fatuous scenes of a hundred high-life films flashed 
through my mind. Hurriedly, rudely even, I looked 
round in passing, with a wild hope of seeing some 
face that had launched a thousand ships. . . . But 
no. Its sole occupant was a plain, middle-aged man, 
who was seated on a folding stool and tapping 
energetically on a typewriter upheld on a neat metal 
tripod. He was quite absorbed. He did not even 
look up. It was a bitter moment. 

I spare you the many speculations I indulged in 
regarding this small mystery. It remains unsolved— 
how a Californian motorist reached that spot, why 
he chose it to write in and what on earth he was 
writing about. But I very much hope he was writing 
his travel diary. He obviously belonged to that class 
of exceedingly well-to-do Americans who are nowa- 
days to Europe what the fabulous English milords 
were to France and Italy in the eighteenth century. 
They are no more, these latter, meteoric visitants to 
quiet southern cities from the mysterious North, who 
bore along the sea-board of the Mediterranean, in 
their heavily escutcheoned chaises, their spleen, their 
morgue and the rest of their redoubtable humours. 
Their place is taken by the still more glittering, still 
more meteoric, occupants of Cadillac or Packard from 
the mysterious West. And if the gentleman in the 
Buckinghamshire lane was setting down just what he 
felt about England, it ought to be interesting. 

Especially, of course, I should like to know their 
picture of England. Foreign travellers in Britain 
have not been sparing with their printed impressions 
in the past. There is quite a large literature which 
holds up the mirror to Britannia—and I have often 
found it both amusing and illuminating. Certainly it 
is varied, for travellers in the past no less than those 
in the present have always carried invisible portman- 
teaux of prejudices, favourable or otherwise, and 
tend to see what they wish to see. If such luggage 
could be impounded at the customs-house (‘‘ Vous 
n’avez rien a déclarer, M’sieur? Pas de tabac, pas 
d’allumettes, pas de préjugés?’’), books of travellers’ 
impressions might be more just, but they would be 
duller. Observe, for instance, the judgment of a 
French Protestant who travelled in England about 
the year 1688, Misson by name. ‘ The inhabitants 
of this excellent country,’’ he wrote, “ are tall, 
handsome, well-made, fair, active, robust, courageous, 
thoughtful, devout, lovers of the liberal arts and as 
capable of the sciences as any people in the world."’ 

ell and good. But here, about the same time, is 
the Italian Catholic, Giovanni Gemelli-Carreri, who 
sees the common people of England as ‘‘ rude and 
cruel, addicted to thieving and robbing, faithless and 
headstrong, inclined to strife and mutiny, gluttonous 
and superstitiously addicted to the predictions of 
foolish astrologers: in short, of a very extravagant 
temper, delighting in the noise of guns, drums and 
bells, as if it were some sweet harmony.’’ In this 
kind of generalizing, things cancel out. 

But specific observations are more interesting, and 
especially so when they come from a mature, modest 
and fresh mind, set down without any desire to 
parade the observer’s personality or point of view. 
Some such I happened to find lately in an out-of-the- 


way book printed at a newspaper office in Nebraska 
in 1923. It is entitled ‘ By Land and Sea,’ and its 
author, Mr. Will Owen Jones, is evidently an elderly 
citizen of some standing, who in that summer made 
his first visit to Europe. He set down his impres- 
sions simply, without any striving for effect, and 
particularly in England and Scotland, where he stayed 
longest, they make a useful addition to the long 
roll of critical observers. As his book cannot have 
had more than a Nebraskan circulation, I think it 
is worth while reproducing a few of his comments. 
He landed at Liverpool : 

It seemed to us that they had a lot of characters from 
Dickens working on that dock. After dinner we went 
out and saw plenty more of them on the streets. The 
first real shock came when we saw women going in and 
out of the ‘* pubs” . . . . We walked for many blocks 
thru the most crowded district. For a time we were 
so interested in the narrow and crooked streets and the 
curious architecture that the people were neglected. When 
we took pains to look at clothes and faces we were struck 
again with the number of people who seemed to have 
something the matter with them. In Nebraska we would 
want to send them off to some institution—to a hospital 
at least. They have a peculiar puffiness and in many 
cases a color that seems too high for real health. Perhaps 
they eat too much... 


And here is Mr. Jones on a recurrent topic of the 
present day : 


English hotels have a crowded if not a cluttered 
appearance. They crowd in all the furniture they can 
stick into a public room, and fill in the odd spaces and 
the walls with pictures and statues and other adornments 
. ... For a time the cooking in these English hotels 
seems admirable and the meals appetizing. At the end 
of a few weeks the unending procession of mutton, 
boiled potatoes and gooseberry tarts made us feel like 
crying out loud at every dinner time. We can’t under- 
stand why so great and clever and clean people are not 
able to make a few tiny changes in their standard 
menu now and then. They cannot doit. It seems to be 
forbidden by the constitution. The whole system is 
frozen into rigidity. American visitors may pray and 
curse but the cooks remain adamant. They can’t or 
won’t make good coffee. . . . The theory that a tart is 
pie, is widely held, but is a mortal error. It isn’t pie, 
that is all. . . . The fact is that the entente between the 
English-speaking people is going to be strained awfully 
unless the cooks over here learn to prepare potatoes in 
some other way besides boiling them. I might say some- 
thing about their cold toast and the hideous habit of 
drinking tea for breakfast, but my emotions forbid. 


Mr. Jones, of course, is heretical about pies, tarts, 
cold toast and tea, but there is no mistaking a cri 
de coeur when one hears it. 

And here is a street detail from London, which 
reminds one how very much for granted we take 
our daily battalions of mendicants : 

The street musicians are everywhere. A group of 
young men with a harmonium stationed themselves not 
far away . . . and sang very well for an hour, all the 
while passing the hat with zeal and success. If one’s 
vacation is not to be ruined entirely, it is necessary to 
shut one’s eyes to these sights. . . . The experienced 
traveller refuses to take on any of the publicly exposed 
woe of the country in which he is visiting. . . . An 
occasional copper can be given if it is not accompanied 
by too much sympathy. Start feeling deeply for the 
unfortunates you run across all over London and begin 
helping everyone, and you are lost... . . 

These, of course, are not the observations of one 
of the Cadillac travellers about whose impressions | 
remain curious. I suspect these fortunate mortals 
are never tortured by the infliction of boiled potatoes. 
Perhaps the awful monotony of iced caviare gives 
that look of strain which I fancy I have detected in 
their faces. But of this we may in time learn some- 
thing from my solitary friend with his roadside type- 
writer. At any rate, if this should meet his eye, I 
shall be happy to hear from him. 

Quincunx 
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REVIEWS 
THE PURITAN AS ARTIST 


Milton. By E. 'M. W. Tillyard. Chatto and 
Windus. 15s. 


HERE is generally something paradoxical in a 
Puritan who should also be a poet cr an artist, 
for art in some sort is always praise of life, and to 
the Puritan life itself is sinful. Therefore, when a 
man, born in the Puritan tradition, happens to possess 
a vivid imagination and to be endowed with the 
creative faculty, somewhere or other the artistic side 
of his temper will be at war with his beliefs and the 
work that ensues will be liable to contradictions. The 
only safe course for such a being is to place his 
imagination unreservedly at the service of his doc- 
trines; but even Bunyan, who succeeded in this, was 
too much of an artist not to make Apollyon a beautiful 
monster, nor to describe fighting with a zest that 
may seem too natural for sober piety. Such men are 
all centaurs, though the proportions vary, and we 
find Hawthorne, for example, taking the Puritan 
conscience for his theme and delighting in sin from 
the richness of its motive in narrative. Indeed, he 
created in little Pearl a profound symbol of life under 
conditions of repression, when the vitality that is 
scouted asserts its freedom and mocks its mentors, 
to offer the perpetual criticism of the spirit upon the 
letter, of imagination upon reason, of life upon law. 
In Milton, whose development and meaning con- 
scious and unconscious Mr. Tillyard has patiently 
examined, we have hitherto been content to note two 
tendencies: the classical in the early poetry, the 
Christian in the later, and, except for his mature and 
unfailing scholarship, we have accepted the two kinds 
of poetry as if they had come from two different 
moods of the same mind, with only the character of 
Satan. in ‘ Paradise Lost’ to suggest a contradiction 
somewhere. 
One turns, then, with eager interest to a volume on 
a tantalizing theme when its author is not only him- 
self a classical scholar but has already made us 
grateful by his study of Sir Thomas Wyatt.) Apart 
from the appendices, the book promises a compre- 
hensive study, in which the poetry will be the main 
subject while the life of Milton shall not be overlooked. 
The volume falls into three divisions : the early poems; 
the period of the prose; an interchapter on Milton’s 
beliefs; and the later poems, followed by an epilogue 
on the present position of Milton. The heart of the 


book consists of six chapters on ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in | 


which the author expressly treats of its conscious 
and unconscious meaning. It may be said at once 
that the book is an admirably comprehensive study ; 
the Latin poems and the prose receive their due; but, 
when we come to the heart of the matter, the utmost 
that the analyst can do does not modify to any serious 
extent the impression left by reading Milton. The 
case for a covert meaning is not impressive, though, 
of course, a change of mood, which is not the same 
thing, can be discerned. The attitude of Mr. Tillyard 
is defined by him as follows : 

The meaning of a poem is not the story told, the state- 
ments made, the philosophy stated, but the state of mind, 
valuable or otherwise, revealed by the sum of all the 
elements of the poem, of which the sound of the words 
happens to be an important one; and the only way to 
arrive at this meaning is to examine our own minds as 
we read. 

All definition which helps us to preciser knowledge 
is helpful, but there are no surprises, and surprises 
seem to be implied, in the chapters on the conscious 
and the unconscious meaning of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The 
same is true of the summary of Milton’s beliefs, when 
the point is made that, if the summary is inconclusive, 


it is because few precise conclusions can be drawn. 
It is best, therefore, to illustrate the contentions by 
quotation : 


To sum up, Milton seems to mean by the fall the 
following. There is in man a “‘ levity and shallowness of 
mind” . . . which makes him unaware of the important 
issues of life. Not knowing himself properly, he allows 
his passions to deceive and get the better of his judg- 
ment. For Milton (there is no proof that he thought it 
true for all men) it is through the female sex that this 
deception is likely to happen. 

He believed in free will, and admired actions which 
were the result of conscious will, and it is this which 
makes Satan a sympathetic character. Christ stands 
for energy plus reason, and if, compared with Satan, 
he has been regarded by some as a lay figure, the 
reason may be that the beginning of a long poem 
is sure to become more familiar than its later books, 
because it is not everyone who finishes an epic. The 
quotations given by Mr. Tillyard, to illustrate the 
energy of Christ, are impressive, but a divine or 
titanic rebel is necessarily easier to depict convincingly 
than triumphant divinity. In all poetry, I believe, 
there is no exception to this rule. Paradise, again, 
implies peace, and, though all men come to desire it, 
peace is a negative theme, where a hint is more 
moving than a description. Among the unconscious 
meanings of the poem are placed ‘‘ a personal spite 
against the enticements of women,’’ a belief in the 
incarnate Christ much less profound than a belief 
in the idea of spiritual regeneration, an underlying 
pessimism due to the poet’s disappointment at the 
turn which events had taken at the Restoration; and, 
in consequence, all Utopian hopes for human affairs 
are changed into an insistence on an inward paradise 
as the sole remaining possibility. Thus ‘ Paradise 
Regained ’ is introduced to us as follows : 


Probably the whole of the struggle between King and 
Parliament presented itself to him as a dreadful example 
of ill-regulated actions, of men attempting to rule others 
before they had learnt to rule themselves. If this is so, it 
is easy to see why Milton chose the Temptation rather 
than any other incident in the Gospels as summing up 
the life of Christ on earth. He is the antithesis of the 
hasty idealist or the opportunist politician. 


In a book of this kind, it seemed more just to give 
a sample of its method and conclusions than to 
attempt an inadequate summary. With the remainder, 
upon the rest of the later poems, there is no room to 
deal, but it is interesting to read Mr. Tillyard’s 
defence of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ since here has been 
almost a consensus that it is flat and superficially 
uninteresting. I do not think the (mistaken) notion 
that this poem is a sequel sufficient explanation of 
the relative disappointment with which we read it. 
For myself, a question became insistent: What is 
the virtue of a poem on a familiar theme which does 
not enrich our conception of it, which throws one 
back upon the memory of the beautiful prose from 
which it springs, which reads like an exercise from 
a master in the maturity of his technical powers, but 
which is too statuesque to be moving? Here, a sym- 
pathetic critic with Mr. Tillyard’s equipment does good 
service and leaves one willing to be convinced, if 
hesitating still. In his epilogue, he seems to attach 
too much importance to the recoil which certain of 
the younger critics confess in regard to Milton. To 
emphasize their own desires in literature to-day they 
do well to use a contrast, but Milton’s greatness in 
his own field should stand in no need of apology. 
Any disciples of the new school who think so have 
misunderstood what their chosen leaders really mean. 
For the rest, if there is a want of balance anywhere 
in this volume, it is that the biography of the early 
years predominates, and that the later life of the 
poet tends to fade in the discussion of his final works. 

Ossert BuRDETT 
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FIDDLESTICKS 


The Case for Edward de Vere: 17th Earl of 
Oxford as Shakespeare. By Percy Allen. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


fees are people who, in defiance of history, 
archeology and anthropology, believe that the 
English people are descended from the ‘‘ lost tribes ’’; 
there are others who, reckless of Egyptology, believe 
the Pyramid Texts are a kind of Old Moore’s 
Almanac conveying all manner of cryptic information 
to dabblers in the occult; and there are those who, 
contemptuous of the nature of evidence, believe that 
Bacon or Oxford or another wrote the plays to which 
Shakespeare put his name. Of these three heresies, 
the last is the most amazing, gratuitous and imper- 
tinent, for if few of us know much of history, arche- 
ology, anthropology and Egyptology, most of us know 
a good deal about the plays which are known and 
always have been known as Shakespeare’s. 

Before we attempt to follow Mr. Percy Allen in 
his disclosure of a mare’s-nest, let us ask why he 
or anyone should doubt for a moment that Shake- 
speare, the actor and successful manager of theatres, 
was the author of the plays that still bear his name. 
Actor is written all over them. As a playwright 
Shakespeare has his deficiencies, he certainly was not 
the inventor of the well-made play; but is there one 
of the plays that is not good theatre, packed with 
situations and curtains and fat parts, and lines even 
for the meanest member of the cast? Here, surely, 
if ever, we had an actor writing for actors. Manager, 
too, is written all over them—a manager writing for 
a contemporary public more shrewdly, more assuredly 
than any of his rivals and contemporaries. A man, 
one feels, very conscious of his audience and of his 
box-office; as willing to tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings as the wits of his patrons in the galleries and 
on the stage; and not in the least likely to turn 
good money away with airs of superiority. Superiority 
he allowed himself, but no airs. What of the play- 
wright? Well, there he is for all men to judge; 
taking the subjects, scenes and embroglios of his 
pays as he found them, and troubling no more about 
their sources or about the use to which they had 
already been put than was necessary to prevent an 
open charge of plagiarism, probably not so much. 
Greene’s splenetic outburst was partly, no doubt, 
inspired by jealousy of a better man; but partly, one 
feels, by his belief that what he said was true. 

‘* Johannes Factotum!’’ It sounds rude and was 
meant to sound rude; but, even so, Shakespeare, before 
he went into management for himself, probably was 
a factotum. An inspired one, of course; a stage- 
trained Nicholas Nickleby knocking up plays, and 
other plays into shape, for the Elizabethan Crummleses 
that employed him. ‘‘ An upstart Crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his Tygers hart wrapt 
in a Players hyde, supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blanke verse as the best of you.’’ 
It is not in the least unlikely that Greene and others 
must have thought so. To them, no doubt, the 
clichés, conceits, euphuisms, bombasts and ‘‘ Grand 
Guignol ’’ horrors of the time were very fine feathers 
indeed, and here was a player, a mere player, exploiting 
their beauties as to the manner born. To borrow 
their plumes, to steal their thunder and their thrice 
stolen plots, and then to transmute them, not into 
drama and poetry such as the world had never known, 
that was a. side issue, but into paying propositions that 
packed The Curtain or The Globe; no wonder 
Greene lost his temper and forgot his manners. 

That Shakespeare’s transcendent qualities as poet 
and dramatist were recognized, however dimly, by his 
“contemporaries is probable; but probably it was his 
fashionable and metropolitan rather than his ever- 


lasting and universal values that attracted their notice; 
his similarity to the ruck rather than his difference 
from it that roused both their respect and their enmity, 
It is his greatness, however, that makes our sciolists 
doubt if this player Shaxper, as they love to call 
him, could have compassed such immensities. Why 
not? Learning is not really in question. It is not 
questioned that the man could read as well as write, 
and there is nothing in the way of knowledge, save 
of the human heart and mind, to be discerned in the 
plays that he could not have acquired from books 
written in the tongue he spoke, or from the travellers 
he must have met and conversed with. It is com- 
plained that we know so little of the man and his 
way of life; yet that should strengthen, not weaken, 
the case for the defence. We know much of the 
men for whom his bays are claimed, but we know 
nothing of them that would lead us, naturally, to 
expect them to transcend their own acknowledged 
achievements; neither sycophant-philosopher, nor 
gigolo-jousting-poetaster gives any sign of being a 
Shakespeare. Indeed, after scanning the Elizabethan 
world to its horizon, we must come to the conclusion 
that if Shakespeare did not write the plays, they must 
have been written by someone of whom no one has 
ever heard. 

Yet here is Mr. Percy Allen wasting his valuable 
time—valuable because his researches into Elizabethan 
poetry and drama might be continuously fruitful in 
real discoveries—on such palpable absurdities as that 
when Shakespeare writes of Echo, the E and O stand 
for Earl of Oxford, or when Benvolio cries, ‘‘ Here 
comes Romeo,’’ and Mercutio adds, ‘‘ without his 
roe like a dried herring,’’ we are to understand that 
Romeo without the Ro is meo, which, shorn of the 
M, is again ‘‘ E, O,”’ ‘‘the actual signature of the early 
Oxford poems.’’ Mr. Allen has already written on 
the topicality of Shakespeare’s and Chapman’s drama, 
and no doubt the whole Elizabethan drama bristles 
with topical points which are wasted upon our 
ignorance; but when he contends that every play of 
Shakespeare has a double meaning, conjuring up to 
the initiate current politics or scandal at home or 
abroad—with which Oxford would be familiar and 
Shaxper would not—we cannot follow him. The book, 
however, is not entirely the arrant nonsense its main 
argument might lead one to suppose. It may be that 
the ‘‘ upstart crow ” plucked a little fluff here and 
there from Oxford’s callow muse. It may be that 
there is something in Mr. Allen’s suggestion that the 
patriotic Lancastrian play was subsidized, and that 
Shakespeare may have received secret service money 
through Oxford for writing of ‘‘ time honoured 
Lancaster,’’ and ‘‘ this little isle set in a silver sea,” 
and so bolstering up the throne and making the war 
with Spain popular. But almost anything ‘‘ may be,’’ 
when conjecture is rampant and evidence is lacking. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK 


President Masaryk. By C. J. C. Street. Biles. 
7s. 6d. 

Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. By D. A. L. Lowrie. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 


yee being an age of young men, it is just as well 
to remember that the two most important figures in 
central Europe, Masaryk and Hindenburg, are both 
octogenarians. Hindenburg’s eightieth birthday has 
only inspired one English biography, but Masaryk’s 
anniversary has drawn two worthy tributes. In spite 
of their common theme they differ to a surprising 
extent. Mr. Lowrie is fascinated by the personality 
of his subject and, conscious of the romance of his 
life, gives the fullest account of the early years during 
which the serf’s son struggled up to his Doctorate of 
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Philosophy. Mr. Street, regarding Masaryk as a 
man who has made history, concentrates rather on 
the active career which opened when the graduate of 
thirty-two accepted the offer of a Chair at Prague. 
The two books thus complement each other in 
attractive and significant fashion—though, perhaps, 
neither would have been the worse for a few striking 
quotations from Masaryk’s own memoirs. 

To those who care to probe at all deeply into the 
meaning of history, his career is certainly somewhat 
of a puzzle. In one aspect it is easy of interpretation. 
It strikingly confirms the old doctrine that truth is 

t and will prevail, Three times over Masaryk 
risked everything for the sake of truth—first, when he 
identified himself with the doubts cast on the manu- 
scripts alleged to prove an early Czech culture, next, 
when he championed a poor Jew accused of ritual 
murder, and lastly, when he challenged the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Office and proved its ‘‘ evidence ”’ 
to have been forged. In the two earlier episodes, 
he outraged his own people, whereas in the third he 
had them behind him. Yet is may well be that the 
breach with Vienna cost him the greatest mental 
struggle, for till then he had hoped for the political 
regeneration of the Hapsburg system. If it were 
doomed, on what could he base his faith in his people’s 
future? Not in Russia, of whose rottenness he was 
already aware; only in the Western world which, as 
he knew well enough, was ignorant of the very 
existence of a Czech revival. Yet he went on, and 
triumphed in the end. 

If this were all, if Masaryk’s career proved that 
the man whose thought pierces through to realities 
eventually gets the world to appreciate its soundness, 
historical study would be a comforting business. But 
the difficulty is that Masaryk, without whom Czecho- 
slovakia as we have it is inconceivable, seems twice 
over to have owed everything to luck. There was in 
the Austrian educational system of the ’sixties a gap 
by no means filled in modern England—the gap 
. between elementary school and matriculation. As 
Masaryk’s parents could not afford to keep him idle 
they decided to make him a tradesman instead of a 
teacher and apprenticed him to a blacksmith. One 
of his former masters saw him at the forge, came to 
his rescue and found him a post as a pupil-teacher. 
But for that piece of luck, which took him round the 
critical corner, would the thinker in Masaryk ever 
have emerged? Again, it was the essence of his ideas 
that Catholicism had established itself in Bohemia by 
means éf crushing the Czech popular movement, so 
that with him Protestantism, nationalism and demo- 
cracy were one and the same thing. To such a man 
it must have been everything to be married to an 
American lady of Huguenot descent. He met her, 
not by any deliberate act of search on his part or hers; 
but because she was a friend of his landlady at 
Leipzig and came over on a visit while he was there. 
It is, indeed, a striking illustration of how an accident 
can determine history. Masaryk without his intellec- 
tual eminence and his ideal home life, would not be 
Masaryk. Yet did he not owe both to luck? And per- 
haps the most puzzling thing of all is the way in which 
these men of exceptional vision succeed. In August 
1914, there were in all Europe just two men who 
knew exactly what they wanted and were, therefore, 
equipped to be masters of events. They were Masaryk 
and Lenin and they were to be joined, very shortly, 
by a third, Mussolini. Yet if any one of us who lived 
through those terrible days when the world was falling 
to pieces and was striving to steady himself by looking 
to what lay beyond, had met those three men and 
heard their projects, would he not have dismissed 
them every one as raving lunatics? [It is easy to 
be wise after the event and we can, most of us, now 
discern the earlier working of the tremendous forces 
to which these three men gave expression. But what 


is the use of knowledge fifteen years afterwards, and 
even now, how far does it explain such a marvellous 
life as Masaryk’s? Perhaps, after all, it is easier to 
think of him as guided throughout by two guardian 
angels whose names, on this earthly sphere, are 
Mazzini and Hus. 


HAROLD STANNARD 


LIBERTY IN THE LABOUR PARTY 


Liberty in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


HIS is an exasperating book. Professor Laski 

writes as a pundit with all the assumed confidence 
of one who knows, and he probably thinks that he has 
impartially discussed his problem. But his book is 
about as partial and prejudiced as it could be. It 
would have been far better to have avowed frankly 
that this was a partisan treatment of the subject, 
for as such it is at least interesting. Ulster’s resist- 
ance to the invasion of her liberty, Mussolini’s march 
on Rome, the Conservative policy in the coal-mining 
disputes, such things move Mr. Laski to wrath; he 
finds room in his book for jubilation over the decay 
of the Liberal Party; he goes into ecstasy over the 
rise and electoral success of the Labour Party and 
has scarcely a word of criticism for any policy adopted 
by Labour or Trade Unions-——not even for the ejection 
from the unions of members who refuse to adhere 
to Labour policy. Such an attitude of mind should 
not be revealed in a book which has the outward 
appearance of professorial impartiality. 

Writing of liberty of thought and association, Mr. 
Laski says that most people are prepared to agree 
with the principle ‘‘ as a general statement,’’ but 
‘* most people recoil from it when its implications are 
made fully known.’’ This is exactly the reason why 
professorial generalizations are so dangerous and often 
so foolish. Plenty of Mr. Laski’s enthusiastic state- 
ments can be used against his own opinions. ‘‘ The 
secret of liberty is always, in the end, the courage 
to resist ’’; ‘‘ I cannot believe that a man no longer 
master of himself is in any meaning sense free ’’; 
‘** Resistance to the encroachments of power is essen- 
tial to freedom, because it is the habit of power 
continuously, if it can, to enlarge the boundaries of 
its authority ’’; ‘‘ Exclusion (from political power) 
is likely to mean exclusion from that which largely 
determines the contours of happiness ’’; ‘‘ Men will 
not obey law which goes counter to what they regard 
as fundamental’’; and so on. I happen to be an 
Individualist and, in the strict sense of the word, 
an Anarchist in that I hate the whole conception of 
a grandmotherly State which perpetually interferes 
with the liberty of the individual. In these statements 
of Mr. Laski I find an expression of my belief. 
But Mr. Laski uses these words to support Socialism 
and the Labour Party. Ulster is condemned for her 
resistance, and war-time ‘‘ conscientious objectors ”’ 
are applauded for theirs. If I were to act on my belief 
that those whose incomes and savings are forcibly 
taken away in order to bribe an electoral majority to 
vote Labour are justified in resistance, and in asserting 
a conscientious objection, Mr. Laski would hold up 
his hands in horror, but his own words would justify 
me. Numerous pages of his book reveal this kind 
of muddle-headed thinking. He shows most common- 
sense when writing of prohibition, but he does not 
denounce State interference with hours of labour, 
wages, etc. He denounces the -distortion of news 
by the Press, but is silent about the Daily Herald’s 
persistent addiction to this habit. He denounces the 
Puritans who ‘‘seek to fashion man in their own 
image,’’ but he supports the Socialists who want 
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State power to be used to bring about an economic | 
equality which would level all down to a common denom- 
inator of mediocrity and stagnation. 

He applauds Mills’s dictum that ‘‘ a State which 
dwarfs its men in order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands will find that with small men 
no great thing can really be accomplished,’’ but he 
does not see in those words a condemnation of our 
present Socialism and of its effects in producing a 
slow suppression of the middle and professional 
classes. 

Mr. Laski avows his belief in a State-made equality. 
*“‘ Any society, the fruits of whose economic opera- 
tions are unequally distributed, will be compelled to 
deny freedom as the law of its being.’’ But Mr. Laski 
does not show how any liberty can survive when his 
State-enforced equality has been achieved. ‘‘ There 
cannot,’’ he writes, ‘‘ be democratic government with- 
out equality ; and without democratic government there 
cannot be freedom.’’ It is marvellous that the same 
man can write this and the Individualist sentiments 
that I have quoted above. The truth is that Mr. Laski 
has no clear view of the functions of the State. His 
State is to have ample duties towards the individual, 
but not even the right of self-protection. Mr. Laski 
denounces prosecutions for sedition, the suppression 
of general strikes and the prevention of strikes by 
Government employees. The State is to provide 
‘* security in employment,’’ but there is apparently to 
be ample liberty in the workman to breed as recklessly 
as he chooses. The State is to be the universal 
provider and regulator, no matter how many people 
have to be catered for. And all this in the name 
of Liberty ! 

I have never had much opinion of the London School 
of Economics and, if this is the kind of partisan 
stuff doled out there in the name of scientific teaching, 
my worst fears are justified. And I quake at Mr. 
Laski’s increasing influence with our present Labour 
Government. Cyrit MARTIN 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. Cape. tos. 


.—- is an ambitious book of 1,624 pages and, 
though it is an essentially American production, 
Englishmen who seek to understand the United States 
will find it useful and stimulating—if unduly heavy 
to carry about. The authors are, happily, of that 
modern school of American historians who, like the 
late Professor Claude H. Van Tyne, Mr. James 
Truslow Adams and others, have been seeking to 
re-write American history free both from anti-English 
prejudices and 100 per cent. American favouritism. As 
the authors write: ‘‘ Concerning the origin of the 
American Revolution there are as many theories as 
there are writers of sagas. The oldest hypothesis, 
born of the conflict on American soil, is the conse- 
crated story of school text books: the Revolution was 
an indignant uprising of a virtuous people, who loved 
orderly and progressive government, against the cruel, 
unnatural and unconstitutional acts of King George 
III. From the same conflict arose, on the other side, 
the Tory interpretation: the war for independence 
was a violent outcome ‘of lawless efforts on the part 
of bucolic clowns, led by briefless pettifoggers and 
smuggling merchants, to evade wise and moderate 
laws broadly conceived in the interests of the English- 
speaking Empire.’’ I very much doubt if there is a 
single person on this side of the Atlantic who, at 
school or anywhere, was taught the latter perversion 
of history. But the former version survives even now 
in America, judging both from recent vaudeville events 
in the municipal politics of Chicago and’ from the 
untiring efforts of enlightened American historians to 


present the facts free from national bias. The authors. 


of this book inspire confidence when they write that 
its ‘‘ purpose is simple, namely, to enquire into the 
pertinent facts which conditioned the struggle between 
the men who governed England and those who ruled 
the thirteen colonies—on the theory that only adoles- 
cents allow ancient grudges to affect their judgments 
in matters international.’’ To which may be added 
that to describe such as ‘‘ Big Bill Thompson ”’ as an 
‘** adolescent ’’ is more polite than deserved. 

One of the best chapters of the work is the first 
—England’s Colonial Secret. English schoolboys get 
the impression that the growth of our Empire was as 
natural as a duck taking to water, and most English 
people would find it hard to answer the question of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beard: ‘‘ How did it happen that the 
English, who came late upon the imperial scheme, 
alone among the European powers achieved this 
result ?’’ Many of us fail to realize that the English 
were ‘‘ late upon the imperial scene,’’ but few of us 
would explain why we none the less achieved a perman- 
ent result in which others failed. The authors’ pages 
in answer to their question are really excellent, and one 
welcomes their inclusion among the causes of British 
success in colonization the fact that ‘‘ serfdom practi- 
cally disappeared in England more than 200 years 
before its last legal traces were removed from the 
Continent. . . . England alone had an abundance of 
men and women accustomed to hard labour in the fields 
and yet cut loose from bondage to the soil '’; also the 
fact that ‘‘ England of the seventeeth century had 
women of talent and experience, skilled in industrial 
arts, accustomed to the management of property and 
employees. .. . Even the women of the landed 
families were not idly rich. . . . When the various 
companies and proprietors. engaged in colonizing 
America offered to married men double the quantity 
of land tendered to single men, and made grants to 
maids as well as bachelors, they knew how valuable 
were the labours of English women in every branch 
of husbandry.”’ 

The authors’ accounts of the growth of democratic 
government in the States are well done. They do not 
fall into the mistake of the average Englishman who 
assumes that every American settlement was demo- 
cratic and who ignores the fact that the United States 
to-day is in practice far less democratic than is 


England. The amendments of the American constitu- © 


tion about the ex-slaves after the Civil War are 
put into their proper proportions and readers of this 
book will thus be able to understand what such writers 
on the American of to-day as André Siegfried have to 
say as to their practical administration. 

English readers will wish that the authors had 
said more in their accounts of the Civil War 
about the purposes for which the Southern States 
raised loans in Europe. ‘‘ Bond issue after bond issue 
flowed from the central and local treasuries ’’ of the 
Confederates. ‘* Large blocks were sold in London, 
Paris and Amsterdam; many an English lord sought 
to combine profit with sympathy for the planting 
aristocracy, only to lament in later years the proofs 
of his nescience.’’ But vast sums were raised also 
for industrial and civic development—and these sums 
also have been repudiated. So staunch an American 
as Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt has just written that these 
repudiated debts are ‘‘ a blot on the good name of 
the United States ’’ and holds that ‘‘ the failure to 
make a settlement is as unwise as it is morally indefen- 
sible.”” Mr. and Mrs. Beard have not much to say 
on this subject. But they admit, 4 propos of the 
Alabama, that England ‘‘ paid with a gracious 
bow the lavish award to American claimants in spite 
of her legitimate objections to some aspects of the 
decree ’’ of the Geneva Tribunal, and they praise us 
for our settlement of the Great War debts. 

Craup MULLINS 
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BAR, DRAMA AND HOBBIES 


Bar and Buskin. By E. F. Spence, K.C. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 15s. 


F. SPENCE is a name that is well known to 

ethe discerning in two walks of life. This book 
is, in his own words, ‘‘ the life of a moderately 
successful man of no importance,’’ written in a 
lonely twilight because ‘‘ I can find great relief in 
writing.”’ But these two quotations do both the 
author and the book scanty justice. The life here 
told is one of which any man has every reason to 
be proud and, had Mr. Spence not written of his 
life at all, there are plenty, including the present 
writer, who would have assured him that his measure 
of success in his two working worlds is a matter for 
envy. And, apart from any valuation of the author’s 
life, this book makes delightful reading which will 
appeal both to the specialists in law and the stage 
and to the general reader. Mr. Spence’s father, an 
enthusiastic sympathizer with the pathetic struggle 
of the Southern States in the American Civil War, 
was an associate of Beresford Hope, the founder of 
the SatuRDAY Review. But the father wanted a girl 
and was foolish enough to let the boy realize ‘‘ my 
mistake of sex.’’ So the boy was largely the 
architect of his own career’ and his own character. 
Beginning in a solicitor’s office, drifting into that 
high-class journalism that is all too rare in these 
days of mammoth circulations, called to the Bar at 
the age of thirty, achieving a distinguished position 
as junior counsel and as dramatic critic, both at 
the same time; voluntarily retiring from both careers 
into the quiet of Newbury, where he ‘‘ can honestly, 
after more than eighteen months’ experience, say that I 
am reasonably happy and never bored ’’—is not this a 
life to be proud of, to be read about by ordinary 
people just because it is a life without sensational 
success ? 

The book is essentially intimate—sometimes too 
intimate. It pictures a blissful married life, firmly 
built on a mutual need for companionship and 
consolidated by years of financial struggle. But there 
is pathos in that happiness. The book reveals a 
hard struggle against melancholy after the serious 
illness and, later, the death of the author’s wife. Yet 
there is throughout this life a deliberate and even 
an irrational determination to shut out two of the 
greatest sources from which comfort so often comes 
in the evening of life. At an early age the author 
repudiated the conventional form of Christian teach- 
ing, but was never able to see through it to the real 
essence of Christianity; it may be doubted whether 
he ever came into contact with the Modernists of 
to-day in the Anglican Church. So in connexion with 
his wife’s death he has to write: ‘‘ I remain of the 
opinion sadly that we shall never meet again.” 
Christianity is, indeed, much bigger than the Christian 
Churches, but Mr. Spence does not appear to have 
discovered this. Secondly, he and his wife both 
agreed that they did not want children. Can one 
wonder that old age is apt to be melancholy? 

Lawyers will find much that is interesting and 
stimulating. Mr. Spence gives much arithmetic about 
his fees, has much that is sensible to say about 
money-lenders, writes critically about our very severe 
laws of evidence, and denounces our system of 
litigation for the expense and delay of its preliminary 
proceedings. One is tempted by this book to ask 


when the successful lawyer will arise who, while he. 


is working in his profession, will agitate for the 
reform of these drawbacks in our system? That 
system once more needs drastic overhauling, and 
Mr. Spence spots its weakest points. But like all 
other busy barristers, Mr. Spence followed the advice 
of the clerk to the great Romilly, who told his 
master that solicitors liked barristers who made 


money out of the existing system, not those who 
tried to reform it. 

The book contains delightful pictures of theatrical 
life and theatre celebrities. Of politics the author 
writes next to nothing; but three concluding para- 
graphs deserve quotation for their independence : 

There will not be a true democracy, since the masses 
can never really rule, but a demagogy whose leaders will 
outbid one another in gifts to labour at the expense of 
the rest of the community, until capital has flown 
away. .. . The crowded millions of this little kingdom 
are fed by a sort of miracle . . . and any reckless changes 
in the guise of reform, will demonstrate the truth of the 
famous essay by the Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus. 


Craup MULLINS 


FAR SAMARKAND 


The Red Star in Samarkand. By Anna Louise 
Strong. Williams and Norgate. 15s. 


T would be much easier if we could adopt the 

opinions of either Lord Brentford or of Mr. Max- 
ton about Russia. We may regard the Bolshevik 
system with utter detestation without holding any 
brief for Czardom: the knouts of the Cossacks, the 
mines of Siberia, the Chekka, and the tyranny of 
Lenin and Stalin may be equally repulsive—even the 
Anti-God Campaign may fail to attract us—yet what 
we really want to know is how the mass of the peas- 
antry have fared under the altered conditions. Admitted 
that their lives are prescribed for them in a narrow 
groove under the Soviets, and that anyone who wishes 
to live at all must be content to do so in the Lowest 
Common Denominator—in the phrase of Mr. H. J. 
Greenwall—we cannot but believe that their condition 
is now slightly above the serfdom of their former 
bondage; nor can we do other than conclude that it 
is a power of no ordinary talent which has controlled 
the Union of Soviets for the last ten years. ‘ Red 
Star in Samarkand ’ will give some information about 
this very difficult matter. The author is favourably 
disposed towards the Bolshevists, but the emancipa- 
tion of women is her passion and it would seem that 
she is willing to extend a wide tolerance to any system 
that will further that capse. 

Any appreciation of the Russian problem must 
realize its comprehensiveness. Russia in Europe is 
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only a part of the Soviet’s dominion: the attack on 
Christianity is only a small part of the ‘‘ Anti-God 
Front ’’: while we would oppose the folly of this 
demonstration we may view with less concern their 
attacks on what we regard as superstition or false 
gods. It is not thus that the British Empire was 
built up; it is a policy that violates our first ideas of 
personal liberty—but that is a consideration which has 
never hampered the Bolshevists. But where the Anti- 
God Campaign tends to check child-marriages, the 
buying and selling of girl-brides, the wholesale infan- 
ticide caused by superstitious ignorance, we may think 
that after all there may be points even in its favour. 

This is one thing which the Soviets are accomplish- 
ing in Samarkand and in their other Asiatic dominions, 
and not only this. A great cotton trust is developing 
the country on a queer medley of capitalism, protec- 
tion, communism and tyranny. The latest machinery 
is installed (patents are apparently copied without 
scruple), factories, credits and marketing boards are 
established, and a great cotton industry is being built 
up. ‘* Red omnibuses ’’ traverse the streets of the 
ancient towns; schools, museums, hospitals, are all 
being subsidized on an astounding scale. Where it will 
all lead to is a question we may well ask: is it a 
social and economic Rake’s Progress, or is it a bold 
experiment in enlightened progress? 

These are questions in which, after all, the opinions 
of either Lord Brentford or Mr. Maxton would give 
us little help, and in which Miss Strong’s book gives 
us the results of much, if by no means impartial, 
observation. It is no small praise of the book that it 
compels its readers to think seriously and take a 
large view of one of the most pregnant events in 
modern history. 


FREDERICK THE OBNOXIOUS 


Frederick the Great. By Werner Hegemann. 
Translated from the German by Winifred 
Ray. Constable. 18s. 


HE post-war period with all its shattered 
illusions, its distrust of aggressive nationalism, 

its questioning of legends which a decade or so 
ago passed easily as facts, is hardly a time in which 
an already somewhat fly-blown Carlylean ‘‘ Hero ” 
can be brought to the bar of historical research 
without risk to his reputation. It is, of course, in the 
nature of things that men in Germany who have seen 
what happens to a policy of blood and iron when it 
menaces the world should begin to question the 
credentials of the king whose example is believed— 
probably erroneously—to have inspired the unscru- 
pulous militarism of modern Prussia and to wonder 
if the age-old glorification of Frederick II was 
really justified. Some such inquisition as this of 
Werner Hegemann was indeed to have been expected, 
though its uncompromising result will be a little 
disconcerting to unrepentant hero-worshippers. 
Hegemann went into the matter, it would seem, with 
an open mind, which, after a long, thorough, skilful and 
well documented enquiry, he closes with a bang on ‘‘one 
of the most obnoxious figures in the history of the 
world.’? Was Frederick really as bad as that? May 
be not; but this, at least, must be said for the case 
made against him, in. the main it is supported by 
contemporary and generally unimpeachable evidence. 
The book is cast in an unusual form. Its story is 
told in dialogue, the principal speaker being an 
American business man, Manfred Maria_ Ellis, 
descended on his mother’s side from Charles Joseph 
de Ligne. It is Ellis who is the impeacher of 
Frederick, and Hegemann who endeavours to defend 
him. The conversations on which the book is 
founded took place in 1913 at Ellis’s villa in Naples, 
and to that extent the book is pre-war; but it was 


not till 1924 that it was compiled from notes taken 
when the discussions took place. Ellis died in 1917, 
and a biography of him, we are told, is in pre- 
paration. So much for the book’s inception. It is 
admitted, however, that the record of Ellis’s views 
is not verbatim, but an elaboration in which, though 
Hegemann expresses dissent from some of them, 
we see how profoundly they have affected him. One 
feels, indeed, that though the seed may have been 
sown by his friend the argument has become his 
own; and a suspicion arises that perhaps the sophis- 
tication of its presentation is an ingenious device 
to persuade German readers to accept unpalatable 
truths. 

Frederick is attacked from every point of view 
and in every relation of life; but it would seem that 
the mainspring of the animosity displayed is due 
to Ellis’s, or should it be Hegemann’s, conviction 
that had it not been for Frederick, Germany might 


have been consolidated under the hegemony of 


Austria, and it is rather a pity that Herr Manfred, as 
Ellis was known on the Continent, did not elaborate 
his theory of a united Germany under the later 
Hapsburgs. He sticks, however, to facts, inspired 
though they may be by fancies, and it has to be 
admitted that save for a little long-windedness, of 
which his editor is aware, he is distinctly enter- 
taining, for what he gives us is history in the 
manner of a chronique scandaleuse. Probably every- 
thing that he says of Frederick is true, and that the 
man really was an obnoxious person, yet one feels 
if Hegemann had pleased he could have put up a 
reasonable defence of Frederick’s kingship, if not 
on its methods, at any rate on its results. Greatness 
is a relative term. Compared with an Alexander or 
a Charles, Frederick was in all respects paltry, but 
as a creator of Prussia a Prussian might still, even 
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after reading this devastating attack, yield him his 
meed of praise. Outside Prussia, however, no one 
has ever really loved Frederick; even Carlyle’s 
tedious romance failed to endear him to us. 
Politically we used him as long as he was useful 
and paid for his services, which he rendered for his 
own sake and not for ours, and let us hope that 
now we have heard the best and the worst of him 
we have also heard the last of him. 


CANDOUR ABOUT CANADA 


Modern Canada. By Harper Cory. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 

Go West—Go Wise: A Canadian Revelation. By 
Marjorie Harrison. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


AKEN together one might be tempted to say 

that in these two books we have approximately the 
whole truth about Canada; hard facts rigorously mar- 
shalled by Mr. Cory; vivid impressions conveyed 
with friendly candour by Miss Harrison. The busi- 
ness-like methods of the one are relieved by the colour 
and the humanity of the other. Miss Harrison went to 
Canada to see things for herself, and she is of opinion 
that the country has reached a stage when the truth 
may be told. Her “ revelation ’’ will not be altogether 
pleasing to 100 per cent. Canadians, who will think that 
the picture she gives of the hardships of life, especially 
for women in the lonely places, overdrawn. The 
maternity mortality on the prairies is not generally 
recognized. She certainly does not mince matters. 
With the dole as a _ solvent of courage for 
the would-be migrant, we cannot imagine that 
her book will induce many to follow her advice, 


seek their fortunes and preserve their self-respect in, 


the Dominion. Her motive is excellent; it is conveyed 
in her title, ‘Go West—Go Wise.’ She robs propa- 
ganda of much of its prospective glamour and still 
says if she were a young man she would go to Canada 
even though she had to work her passage out in a 
cattle boat. Her creed would be, ‘‘ Early to bed and 
early to rise, work like hell and advertise.’’ In any 
case if it were a question of the dole she would save 
her children as she ‘* would save them at any sacrifice 
from any other pernicious evil.’ The best advertise- 
ment a country can have, says Mr. Cory, ‘‘is a 
satisfied settler, and the Canadian Government regards 
no settler as a success unless by moving to Canada 
he has improved his lot or brightened the future of 
his children.’ Miss Harrison shows that the Canadian 
Government is doing all that is possible to dissipate 
the shadows which qualify her picture of life on the 
prairies as she found it. 

How great and varied are the opportunities in 
Canada the merest glance at Mr. Cory’s book would 
suffice to show. He surveys the industries and then 
gives some account of the provinces in which they are 
carried on and flourish. He has had the assistance, 
and no doubt the blessing, of Federal and Provincial 
officials. His book should therefore be as nearly 
perfect a compilation as could be desired, but it 
contains passages which are by no_ means 
beyond challenge. In a volume so_ packed 
with facts it is something gained that there 
are few doubles such as the statement regarding 
tobacco grown in Ontario, on pages 79 and 238. The 
date when the Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States became effective, given as 1885, is an obvious 
misprint for 1855; preciseness as to the actual year 
when the treaty was terminated is hardly achieved 
when we find it given as 1865 on page 52 and 1866 
on page 161. The description of the preference tariff 
of 1897 as “ reciprocal ’’ is quaint seeing that the 
plaint in Canada for so long was that there was no 


reciprocity. Regarding confederation he says repre- 
sentatives of the provinces met in Conference in 
Quebec in 1864; they did, but only after they. 
had met in Charlottetown earlier in the year. 
The Quebec meeting might not otherwise have 
taken place, and Prince Edward Island treasures 
the record on the walls of its Legislature. 
A priceless touch is the characterization of Quebec 
as ‘‘ extravagantly rich in mineral wealth ’’—surely 
an unmerited reflection on Nature itself. When Mr. 
Cory wrote that the trade of 1929 was the largest 
on record, his official friends should have warned him; 
the fiscal year just closed shows that Canada has 
thad the first adverse trade balance, amounting td 
$129,000,000, for ten years. Such points do not 
destroy the value of the book; they show that * to 
ensure the greatest accuracy ’’ is not easy even with 
official supervision. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Heroines of Ancient Persia: Stories Retold 
from the Shahnama of Firdausi. By Bapsy 
Pavry. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


THESE stories of heroic princesses taken from 
Firdausi’s epic and translated into excellent 
English prose by Miss Bapsy Pavry demonstrate how 
completely out of touch a Persian of the tenth century 
A.D. could be with the Persia of the tenth to the fourtin 
centuries B.c., and how deeply the legends of the yreat 
King had been coloured by Arab and other alien 
thought before Firdausi laid hands upon them. These 
stories as they come to us, shorn of the form in 
which the poet clothed them, read like an anthology 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and smack of Haroun 
Alraschid’s Bagdad rather than of the Susa or 
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Perseopolis of a Cyrus. As an introduction to medieval =A 6 
Persian literature the book is to be commended, but as im 28 ne) Y ie 


history or sociology these fragments of thrice con- 
taminated legends are simply negligible. 


Reflected Music. By Basil Maine. Methuen. 5s. 


REPRINTED articles tend to be dull reading. We 
do not like chewing the cud when once it has 
been swallowed, yet though this criticism applies to 
some of Mr. Maine’s essays, those that give the book 
its title are by no means out of date. The others 
look like fill-ups and Mr. Maine would have been well 
advised to cut them out and thereby gain space to 
develop his principal thesis more _ thoroughly. 
* Reflected Music’ is Mr. Maine’s name for the music 
of the gramophone and wireless, and, indeed, all 
mechanized music. It is a good title and the idea 
is well worked out. 

It is inevitable that these machines will impose 
themselves upon musical activities. We cannot yet 
say quite what the effect will be. The present insis- 
tence upon faithful reproduction is as naive as the 
Victorian canon that every picture told a story. 
Whatever the announcer may say, or the record label 
have printed upon it, the resultant music from the 
machine is not Pachmann playing the B major noc- 
turne but that and a machine. Listening to a broad- 
cast orchestral performance is only a less intellectual 
form of score-reading. We have not yet grasped 
the far-reaching effects that broadcasting must 
inevitably have upon music. Mozart wrote music for 
chiming clocks, Stravinsky for pianolas; neither 
activity has much influenced the general development 
of music. Wireless sets, however, are far commoner 
than either chiming clocks or pianolas and it will 
not be long before their effect will be felt beyond 
the concert halls even to the minds of the most 
conservative musicians. 


The Legal History of Trade Unionism. By R. Y. 
Hedges and A. Winterbottom. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 


THIS is a useful and short account of a very diffi- 


“cult subject. Part I traces the legal development down 
to the legislation of 1871 and the authors truly point | 


out that ‘‘ many of the old prejudices still survive ”’ 
—mainly, it might be said, in the minds of judges 
when they have to propound a law that Parliament 
has, in a cowardly manner, failed to provide. Part II 
of the book gives a brief and useful outline of the 
modern law. Chapters 5 and 6, dealing with the legal 
position of trade unions as regards civil wrotgs (torts) 
and strikes and lock-outs that are illegal should be 
read by everybody who wants to be able to understand 
the Labour Government’s new Bill—when it appears, 
The authors wisely content themselves with setting 
out the existing law, but one conclusion is obvious 
from their statement, namely, the serious need for the 
Act of 1927. Those who want to arm themselves in 
defence of that Act should acquire this bodk, just 
because it provides exposition and not propaganda. 


The Town of Tombarel. By W. J. Locke. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is a series of episodes in the history of the 
town of Creille in the South of France, held together 
by the personality. of its Mayor, Monsieur Tombarel, 
a Provencal of the purest type. Mr. Locke is an 
acknowledged master in the art of story-telling, and 
though his stories are not particularly thrilling, he 


brings out the character of Tombarel very well, and 


enrols us among his admirers to the point of con- 
doning the two or three murders to which he 
confesses. 


“THAT DEVIL 
WILKES” 


By RAYMOND W. POSTGATE igs. net 


“* |... should be the standard life of 
Wilkes for years to come . . . a delightful 
book, scholarly in the best sense.’’— 

Manchester Guardian. 


A GALLERY OF 
WOMEN 


By THEODORE DREISER os. net 
“|. . a terrifying insight and a com- 
pelling narrative power.’’-—Gerald Gould 
in The Observer. 
+ Mr. Dreiser i is a master of that style 
of narrative.’’—Nation. 


TAGATI 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 7s. 6d. net 


‘““Mrs. Stockley proves herself once 
more not only a popular novelist but a 
writer of sustained and strongly indivi- 
dualised talent.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘the interest is sustained at a high 
and ever-rising pitch to the very end.’ 
—Truth. 
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THE MAY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for May contains an amusing and 
instructive paper by Mr. Clifford Bax on dramatic criticism. 
He extracts from the press-cuttings of the Stage Society 
the comments of the leading critics on the productions 
of the Society, comments which will seem very strange to 
their authors to-day. Mr. Walbrook points out some 
neglected aspects of the novels of Henry James. Mr. E. 
Waugh contributes some impressions of Port Said; and Sir 
Home Gordon welcomes the cricket season. Mr. P. S. H. 
Alexander describes the present state of industry in Russia. 
Miss Johnson has a pleasing sketch of a pavement artist 
in Florence. 


The Nineteenth gives an excellent account of the Manx 
Poet by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, which tells us 
how to read ‘ Fo’c’sle Yarns’ with advantage. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton contributes some personal reminiscences 
of A. J. B.; Mr. P. Bax tells the history of Drury Lane 
as the National Theatre; and two experts write on Wireless 
Music and the results of the new technique in reception. 
Sir F. Colchester-Wemyss has an excellent article on cook- 
ing addressed to sufferers from ‘* the good plain cook,’’ but 
he falls a victim to the deplorable heresy of putting sugar 
into his salad dressing. Dr. Russ writes on the national 
importance of radium, and suggests that it should not be 
wasted on luminous dials, etc. 


The London Mercury suggests that at future great 
exhibitions there should be a weekly adult day and 
another guinea day. The poetry includes verse by Mr. 
S. Sassoon and Mr. Lehmann. The fiction is slight. Mr. 
Twitchett writes on Mr. Thornton Wilder: the marmoreal 
manner is an asset to this author, but he has far to go 
to earn the praise lavished on him. Mr. Liitken, a Danish 
sea-captain, adds to our knowledge of Conrad in his Congo 
days. Mr. Fairbank commemorates modern progress in 
calligraphy, reproducing some examples. S. Mario Praz 
contributes ‘ A Letter from Italy.’ 


Life and Letters gives us a chapter of a story for children 
by Miss Enid Bagnold told on the basis of adventures in 
a world of fact. Thomas runs off to Dieppe and does very, 
well there till he tries to eat snails. Mr. R. Trevelyan 
addresses the editor in a poem of reminiscences and Mr. 
MacCarthy in ‘ Notes on D. H. Lawrence ’ compares him 
with Carlyle. 


Cornhill contains a paper on ‘ The Testament of Beauty ” 
by Mr. Magnus; a story of Delhi after the Storming of 
1857, by one of the Field Force; a paper on the heroine of 
‘Denis Duval’ and of a little housemaid of Thackeray 
by Miss V. Simpson; and on the intellectual life of 
Paris by Mr. P. Carr. 


Blackwood continues Mr. Blair’s story of a revolting 
India; gives an account by a Venetian Ambassador of 
Cromwell and his government. A paper on ‘ Charles 
Lever re-read ’ by Mr. Spaight is an occasion for some good 
stories and good criticism; and a paper ‘ The Bookrangers ° 
by Miss Mure describes the troubles of a librarian. 


The English Review contains a paper on ‘ Foch and 
Clemenceau,’ doing justice to both, by J. H. Morgan; 
Captain Brunton describes ‘ The Passing of Islam in 
Turkey’; Mr. Strickland writes on ‘ Child Marriages in 
India’; Mr. Warner writes on a fine piece of porcelain by 
Billingsley from the Nantgarw works; the fiction is well 
above the mark. 


The Empire Review contains papers by Colonel Furneaux 
on a ‘ Visit to an Indian State °; by Mr. Hewlett on ‘ The 
Prairie Boss,’ telling what kind of emigrants are wanted; 
by Mr. Farmer on ‘ Vocational Psychology ’; and by Lord 
Onslow on ‘Game Preservation.’ The papers on 
economics and politics are by authorities on their subjects. 


Chambers has papers on ‘ Men who hate Civilization,’ 
* Circling South America,’ ‘ Jarrah and Karri,’ two 
important colonial timbers, and some very good stories 
and sketches. 


The Collector contains the first of a series of papers by 
Mr. R. L. Hobson on Chinese Ceramic Art in England, 
beginning with the Alexander Collection. | Mr. Oman 
writes on ‘ English Iconographic Rings’; Mr. Thorpe on 
* Absalon of Yarmouth ’ and his glass; Mr. Longhurst on 
‘Some Venetian Well-heads.’ Other papers deal with 
Gainsborough and with American Furniture, and a 
Constable painting is reproduced. 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: His Grace THe Duke oF Montross. 


Bankers: Wiuuiams Deacon’s Bank, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esg. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


“ANIMAL HELLS” 


(VIVISECTION LABORATORIES) 


Col. R. INGERSOLL: “ Vivisection is the Inquisi- 
tion—the Hell—of Science. All the cruelty which the 
human—or rather, the inhuman—heart is aapable 
of inflicting is in this one word.” 


The (“‘ Good”) EARL OF SHAFTESBURY: “ The 
thought of this diabolical system disturbs me night 
and day.’* 


DR. W. R. HADWEN, J.P., M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., etc.: ‘We ask you to stand by 
us and to help us, and to be determined that no 
rest shall be known until this foul blot upon the 
Christian standard of this country has for ever been 
wiped away.” 
For free literature apply The British Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection, 32 Charing Cross, 


» SW. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


The MAY ISSUE 
is now on sale 


If you are interested 
in ships and the sea 
—write for a speci- 
men copy 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls, or at 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
W.C.2 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 425 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, May 15) 


Tue Barp oF Hops, OF GERTRUDE, AND LOCH-IEL ; 

His sTIRRING ODE, WHOSE BEAUTIES ALL MUST FEEL. 
(‘ Loch-i-el, if you please !'"—Yes, and Wyoming !) 
Plighted full oft by lovers in the gloaming. 

Here Hanpe still without a rival reigns. 

Frozen you find me im Siberian plains, f 

A noble wild-fowl: Norway forests breed him. 
When calculations are to make we need him, 
One of a class that rules our earth at present. 

Its heavy fragrance some find ‘not unpleasant. 

‘Son of the right hand,’ so his father named him. 
The Welshman still was wild, I quickly tamed him. 
‘ Long-purples’ in Opnetia’s garland bound. 

He blundered, and the good ship ran aground. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 423 


Port, AND POEM: FLORENCE GAVE HIM BIRTH, 
But at RAVENNA HE WAS LAID IN EARTH. 


Spotted, and full of fruit as egg of meat. 
Stricture; the crazy rendering pray delete. 
Lop the dishonest rascal aft and fore! 

Curtail what drew Phoenicia to our shore. 

Tis oriental, and a star-flower clasps. 

My imbricated boughs no monkey grasps. 
Sluggish, a handsome antelope I hold. 

Of its nine circles has our Poet told. 

By night we note her ineffectual fire. 

In London streets it used to ply for hire. 
His hand ’gainst all, and all men’s hands 'gainst him. 
. Far-sighted, blest with orbs by no means dim, 
13. A master he in Israel of old. 


RE 


Solution of Acrostic No. 423 


D apple D 1 Phoenician traders came to 
A n Imad version Cornwall for tin at a very 
KN a Ve early period. 

T In? 2 The Chili pine, Araucaria 
— ae | imbricata, is called the monkey- 
A raucari A? puzzle. 

Le thar giCs 3 The Thar, a_ wild goat or 
I nfern Oo antelope of the Himalayas, is 
G low-wor Mé¢ called by The Old Shekarry 
H anso M most noble-looking animal.” 
I shmaelit Es 4 The glow-worm shows the 
E agle-eye D matin to be near, And ’gins 
R abb I to pale his ineffectual fire. 

I pome Hamlet, i. 5, 


(But it is only the female that 

glows.) 

5 He shall be as a_ wild-ass 
among men; his hand shall be 
against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. 

Gen. xvi. 12. 

6 A well-known garden convol- 
vulus. The name Ipomea 
means ‘ worm-like.’ 


Acrostic No. 423.—The winner is Mr. H. de R. Morgan, 
Letchmore Lodge, Elstree, who has selected as his prize 
* Marlborough,’ by Donald Barr Chidsey, published by Murray 
and reviewed in our columns on April 26 under the title ‘ John 
Churchill and Sarah Jennings.’ Fourteen other competitors 
named this book, nineteen chose ‘ The Letters of Gertrude 
Bell,’ ten ‘ Caliban in Grub Street,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, A. V. R., Bolo, Boote, 
Boris, Boskerris, A. de V. Bilathwayt, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Charles G. Box, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, J. 
Chambers, Chip, Clam, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Ursula D’Ot, 
Sir Reginald Egerton, Falcon, Fossil, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, 
Glamis, Iago, Jeff, Lilian, Madge, Martha, Met, George W. 
Miller, M. Milne, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Rabbits, 
Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Stucco, Trinculo, Tyro, 
H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Captain 
W. R. Wolseley. 

One Licht Wronc.—Ali, Aron, E. Barrett, Buns, Bertram 
R. Carter, C. C. J., Ceyx, Chailey, J. R. Cripps, D. L., 
T. Hartland, Jop, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Lole, Raven, St. Ives, 
P. D. Turner. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Dolmar, A, M. W. Maxwell, F. M. 
Petty, Rand. 

Light 14 baffled 9 solvers; Light 11, 4; Lights 9 and 12, 3; 
Lights 2 and 7, 2; Lights 1 and 6, 1. 

Mrs. J. Butter.—While Nidification means the operation 
of building a nest, Nidulation seems to mean the time of remain- 
ing in the nest. I have occasionally had to point out that 
some of the definitions in ‘ Chambers’s Twentieth Century 
Dictionary * are incorrect. 


SisypHus.—You do not discuss the meaning of shape 
‘shapeless. Shape means symmetrical or definite 
shapeless, ‘* wanting regularity of form; destitute of 3 
form.” An amoeba, continually changing, is destitute of 
regular form, shapeless. Amorphozoa is a plural noun, and 
the wording of the Light calls for a singular. bei 
compound Protozoa, I should not describe them as “‘ mere shape. 
less masses of living stuff.” 

Acrostic No. 422.—Correct: St. Ives. 

Acrostic No. 421.—One Light wrong: G. W. Miller, 

C. C. J.—Please note that all the letters removed in curtail. 
ing and beheading must be written down. 

Gay, anD MartHa.—Thanks for calling attention to the omis. 
sion. You are now four points down. 

Cogue.—You had two mistakes in No. 416, so that you are 
now five points down. 

C. E, Forp.—Your solution of No. 419 failed to reach us, 
Assuming that it was correct, you are now four points down. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS FOR 
MARCH AND APRIL 


(H.M.V.) 


C 1865. Concerto No. 3 in C Minor (Beethoven). 
In three movements. Records 1866, 1867, 1868. 
D 1809. ‘ Prelude in G Minor ’ (Rachmaninoff). 
D 1809. ‘ Prelude in G Minor ’ (Rachmaninoff), 
D.B. 1399. ‘Song Without Words in D.’ . 109, 
(Mendelssohn). Pablo Casals with piano 
accompaniment. 
‘Songs My Mother Taught Me ’ (Dvorak). 
‘ The Flight of the Bumble Bee’ (Rimsky- 
Korsakov). 
‘ Oh! for the Wings of a Dove ’ (Mendelssohn, 
arranged Lucas). Mischa Elman with piano 
accompaniment. 
* Nocturne in D Flat Major ’ (Chopin). Mischa 
Elman. 
‘Deh! Ch’io Ritorni’ (Mayerbeer). Enrico 
Caruso, in Italian. 
* Addio ’ (Tosti). Enrico Caruso, in Italian. 


D.B. 1398. 


D.B. 1386. 


INTEREST 

this Society FREE FROM 


INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford,C.H 
TRUSTEES—The Rev. W. Hugnes, D.D., Ernen: W. Beurd, 


Total Assets over £7,351,400. Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
21,937,900 Interest and Bonus paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January rst and July rst. Easy withdrawals 
without any expense. Ne investor has ever lost a penny of his capital 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 
C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.LS., Manager. 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


The Breadwinner’s 


Bread 


My dearest Beatrice, 


What you tell me about your job is very interest- 
ing. Of course you're quite right to try to make 
yoursel! indispensable to them; but at al! costs you 
must look after your health, and I don’t like to hear 
that at your age you’re getting indigestion and what 
you describe as a “ heavy” feeling inside. 


If| were you I should go in for Vita-Weat in place 
of ordinary bread or toast. Then you won't be 
clogging yourself with masses of unconverted 
starch (I got that from Dr. Jones), which your 
system can’t cope with and whch only heip you to 
put on fat. Vita-Weat contains nothing but the 
whole-wheat berry, and though it’s full of goodness 
it keeps your inside right and your figure slim. 
And you'll simply love its “ scrunchiness” and ripe~ 
corn flavour..... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d, and 2d. 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office : 5s LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 820,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL : 15,858,217 
RESERVE FUND - 10,250,000 
DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec., 1929) - 537,439,214 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 


General Managers 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager: 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


descri of British & Foreign Banking 


The Bank has over 2,000 Branches In England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office: Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 


BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., Rome and Genoa. 
BARCLAYS BANK (Canada), Montreal. 


ENGLISH ‘REVIEW 


MAY, 1930 


St. George's Day—The Referendum—Outrage in Ireland 
Current Comments DOUGLAS JERROLD 
Notes from Paris ROLAND ATKINSON 
Mr. Snowden and the National Finances 


COLLIN BROOKS 
Democracy and the Budget 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
The Political Situation 
LT.-COL. CUTHBERT HEADLAM, D.S.O. 


Empire Markets for British Steel _ 


Foch and Clemenceau 
. BRIG.-GENERAL J. H. MORGAN, K.C. 
TOWER 
The Passing of Islam in Turkey 
CAPTAIN C, D. BRUNTON 
Child Marriages in India C. F. STRICKLAND 
A Masterpiece in English Porcelain 
OLIVER WARNER 
The Galloway Dee and Pearls of Silence 


R. HARDY SYMS 
“* Says Sergeant Murphy”’ A. P. GARLAND 
Dissatisfactions 


HORACE SHIPP 
The Match Bo 
STORIES 


T. GOOD 


x 
C. BERESFORD-STOOKE 
In the Dark R. C. HUTCHINSON 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Annual Subscription : 14/- post free to all parts of the world. 
Published by THE ENGLISH REVIEW (1911). LTD.. 4 Dean’s Yard, S.W.1 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE further reduction in the Bank Rate last 
week to 3 per cent., while causing a general 
marking-up of prices in the gilt-edged market, 
had little effect on other sections of the Stock 
Exchange. In view of the fact that the causes that 
have led to the present cheap level of money are 
world-wide trade depression, coupled with an unpre- 
cedented fall in commodity prices, it will be realized 
jon reflection that there would have been no 
justification for anything in the nature of a rise in 
stock and share values. When, as at present, 
industry is so depressed that it cannot employ those 
funds normally utilized in its finance, such sums, 
which cannot be allowed to lie dormant, are utilized 
in the acquisition of gilt-edged securities, thus directly 
establishing the connecting link between a low Bank 
Rate and a strong gilt-edged market. Elsewhere, 
however, the connexion is by no means so direct. 
Admittedly, such money as industry requires can be 
obtained at less cost, but the effect of this on the 
earning power of the companies concerned is neither 
very considerable nor very speedy, so that while it 
is realized that if money remains at its present low 
level for a considerable period, industry will benefit, 
some time must elapse before the effect of this benefit 
materially alters the intrinsic value of shares. In 
this connexion it must be remembered that our low 
Bank Rate is attributable rather to a lack of demand 
for money than an over-plentiful supply. 


WALL STREET 


In view of the fact that the results of a large 
number of leading American corporations for the first 
quarter, of 1930 compare very unfavourably with 
similar figures for the first quarter of 1929, thus illus- 
trating that American industrial prosperity has 
definitely taken a downward turn, the break in prices 
.on Wall Street last week-end came as no great 
surprise to students of this market. The Wall Street 
break last year was followed by an intensive campaign 
in America, with the object of impressing the rest 
of the world with the fact that American industrial 
prosperity was in no way connected with the Wall 
Street boom and that the crash in stock market prices 
would have no detrimental industrial repercussions. 
At the time this opinion was questioned in these notes, 
and the view expressed here last November appears 
to be amply justified in figures now published. From 
the point of view of the London Stock Exchange, 
this fresh break in New York should only have a 
direct influence on Anglo-American speculative 
favourites. Although, sentimentally, the general dull- 
ness on the London Stock Exchange last Monday may 
be due to the week-end news from New York, there 
is no real justification for this, excepting, of course, 
the possibility of further depreciation in commodity 
values. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICALS 

Perusal of the report of Lord Melchett’s speech at 
the third ordinary general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, which was reported in 
this Review last week, emphasizes the vast ramifi- 
cations of this extremely powerful combine. Of 


particular topical interest was Lord Melchett’s state. 
ment that his visit to South Africa had tended to 
confirm his previous view as to the enormously wide 
field that lies open to trade agreements between the 
British producer and the British manufacturer. Atten- 
tion is also drawn to the results achieved by Imperial 
Chemical Industries in the important field of the con. 
version of coal into petrol and fuel oil by hydrogen- 
ation. It is gratifying to learn that Lord Melchett has 
every reason to hope that, under favourable conditions 
his combine will be able to produce high-class 
petroleum products on a commercial basis. 


UNION CORPORATION 


In view of the general depression of last year, the 
results of the Union Corporation for 1929, recently 
announced, must be deemed satisfactory. These 
showed a realized net profit of £418,034, which com- 
pared with £428,582 for the previous year. Share- 
holders had already received an interim dividend of 
2s. per share, and a final dividend of 3s. 6d. was 
declared, making ss. 6d. for the year, which is the 
same rate as for 1928. This slight setback in profits 
follows yearly increases for the previous five years, 
and illustrates the results that can be achieved under 
first-class able management. Holders of Union Cor- 
poration shares should be well satisfied, and should 
most certainly retain their interests. 


MELBOURNE HART 


Investors seeking a preference share showing an 
attractive yield should not overlook the £1 7} per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of Melbourne Hart 
and Company, the cigar importers. This company’s 
report for 1929 showed a further slight expansion in 
profits. These preference shares would certainly 
appear, in their class, worth locking away if pro- 
curable in the neighbourhood of their nominal value 
of 20s. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


Dealings on the Stock Exchange in the shares 
of the United Molasses Company are now taking 
place ex the recent 50 per cent. capital bonus. In 
view of the progress that this company is making 
and the fact that the full benefits of the amalga- 
mations and acquisitions it effected last year are 
likely to show a marked result in the balance sheet 
for the current year, it is suggested that at the 
present level these shares should be well worth 
locking away for future capital appreciation. 


METROPOLITAN HOUSING CORPORATION 


The first annual balance sheet of the Metropolitan 
Housing Corporation Limited makes extremely satis- 
factory reading for shareholders. This company, 
which was registered in 1929, has achieved the some- 
what rare result of producing profits at the end of 
its first year’s operations in excess of those estimated 
in its prospectus. A maiden dividend of 8 per cent. 
is declared on its £1 shares which, in their class, 
appear suitable for investment purposes. 

TaAuRUS 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the Eagle, 
Star and British Dominions Insurance Company, 
Limited, and the London Assurance. 
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Company Meetings 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


The Annual General Court of The London Assurance was held 
on May 7 at 1 va | William Street, E.C., Mr. Colin F. 
1 (the Governor) presiding. , 
og i in the course of his speech, said: The Life 
nt has again made substantial progress and has done very 
well. The fund has increased by £394,000 and the total increase 
4o the last three years has amounted to no Iess than 
£1,175, 000. The premium income was about the same as in 
1928 and the rate of interest earned was £5 9s. 3d. per cent., 
against £5 Qs. 8d. per cent. in the previous year, There was 
no great change in the expenses of management or commission 
jd, but with a steadily expanding business a slight increase 
is inevitable. The mortality experience was again well below 
that anticipated from the tables, the number of deaths being 
72 per cent. of that expected, In 1928 it was only 63 per cent., 
but it was not probable that so low a figure would be repeated 
in 1929. During the year we reduced the rates for Deferred 
Assurance for Children and this has led to a_ considerable 
increase in new sums assured in this section. We have also 
started a new House Purchase Scheme, which seems to meet a 
lic need. 
“4 investments held by the Life Department continue to be 
of high class, as in past years, and I am glad to say that, 
notwithstanding the fall in prices that occurred towards the 
end of 1929, the usual valuation taken at December 31 last 
revealed a substantial surplus on the book values. 
We are now in the last year of the quinquennium and I can 
only repeat what I said a year ago, that the prospects for a 
favourable result are very encouraging. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The Fire Account is not up to the average and is, ih 
fact, rather a disappointing one. The profit realized, including 
interest amounting to £67,407, was £85,292, and the Fire Fund 
of 41,300,000 represents 94.1 per cent. of the premium income. 
We have transferred £135,831 to Profit and Loss Account. 

The general experience of the Fire Offices was less favourable 
than in 1928. The aggregate losses for the United Kingdom 
are estimated to be at least three and a quarter millions sterling 
in excess of the total for 1928. We had no severe individual 
loss, but our Home loss ratio is higher than for several years 


The general Foreign Field was also rather disappointing, 
the losses on both Direct and Treaty business being consid- 
erably in excess of normal percentages. 

Turning to the Marine Account, I am happy to be able to 
report that the improvement I ventured to foreshadow when 
addressing you a year ago has taken place. The Marine Fund, 
which stands at £838,802, represents 91.8 per cent. of the 
premium, whereas in the preceding account the reserve shown 
was 87.6 per cent. This result has been arrived at after making 
a transfer of £80,000 to the Marine Account of our affiliated 
company, The British Law. 

Our 1928 account, which has now been closed, came out 
almost square and would have shown a profit but for some 
losses attributable to previous years. This, I need hardly say, 
is in sharp contrast with the results for 1926 and 1927, 

With regard to the 1929 account, it is always dangerous to 
prophesy, but, so far as it has gone, is shows a slight improve- 
ment over 1928. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The Accident Account, though set out under three separate 
headings, can really be considered as one. Our desire is to develop 
and increase this side of our business and, with this object in view, 
we have established in recent years connexions in the Dominions, 
Colonies and in several foreign countries. Unfortunately, last 
year some of these accounts were unprofitable, mainly due to 
losses sustained on Reinsurance Contracts, and to heavy claims 
under Motor car policies. We have, therefore, transferred 
ee from Profit and Loss to strengthen the General Accident 
Account, 

Our Home Account, on the other hand, showed an increased 
Premium income, and a satisfactory loss ratio. 

The Motor Insurance business. continues to expand, but the 
claims: experience for light cars is still too high. 

, During the course of 1930 there is not much doubt that the 

Road Traffic Bill,”” now before the Houses of Parliament, 
will become law. This Bill makes special provision for com- 
pulsory insurance of motor vehicles or for security in lieu 
thereof. It has been definitely stated, however, in the House 
of Lords, that the Government do not intend to interfere with 
the business of the Insurance Companies unless it should be 

to nationalize insurance as a whole. 

In the Profit and Loss Account, after payment of the dividends 
° the same rate as the previous year, the balance carried 
orward, amounting to £238,600, is practically the same as 
that brought _into the account. The total interest receipts 
show a margin of £27,000 beyond the sum required for the 
a wae of the dividends, as against £23,000 a year ago. 

report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend 
of Ss. 10d. per share, less income tax, was declared 


EAGLE, STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE 


SOLID PROGRESS 


Presiding at the General Meeting of the Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, held on May 2, 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P. (Chairman), in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the Life 
Department had again shown a remarkable expansion and devel- 
opment. New policies numbering 3,348 were issued for sums 
assured of £ 2,661,225 gross, of which £2,613,125 were retained. 
The premium income continued to expand, the new premiums 
being more than sufficient to make good the wastage which 
was necessarily experienced in their Closed Funds. The rate 
of interest earned on the whole of their Life Funds after deduc- 
tion of income tax was £4 15s. 3d. per cent. 


The premiums in the Fire Department were £986,324 against 
£979,882 in the preceding year. A falling off of business 
occurred in the United States which was more than offset by 
developments elsewhere, and it was particularly satisfactory 
that their Home Fire business showed an increase notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory trade position. The Underwriting profit 
for the year amounted to £36,169 or 3.66 per cent., which under 
the circumstances was quite satisfactory, They had transferred 
another £25,000 to the additional reserve fund created in 
this Department, bringing it up to £75,000. 


The ordinary premiums in the Accident Department amounted 
to £72,127 and the special premiums to £83,769. A sum of 
£36,469 had been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 


In the General Insurance Department the premiums amounted 
to 41,228,520 and the claims to £619,320. From this Depart- 
ment they were able to transfer to Profit and Loss Account the 
sum of £,42,196. 


The premiums for the year in the Marine Department, less 
reinsurances and commissions, amounted to £638,814, while 
claims were £643,130. The Marine Fund carry-forward was 
£532,447, which represented 83.3 per cent. of the premium 
income as against 79.3 per cent. last year. In addition they 
had set up a further reserve fund of £25,000. Business generally 
in the Marine Market continued to be in an unsatisfactory state. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


They would see from the Profit and Loss Account that interest 
from investments last year amounted to £146,682, and adding 
to this an item of interest of £707 in the Employers’ Liability 
Account, they got a total net interest income of £147,389, which 
was only 4380 less than the net cost of the dividend on all 
classes of their shares. They had written £11,000 off the 
Office Equipment Account and £15,000 off the House Property 
Account. Moreover, they had transferred £35,000 to Investment 
Fluctuation Account, £25,000 to the additional Fire Reserve 
Account, and £25,000 to the additional Marine Reserve Account, 
while the balance carried forward was slightly larger than 
last year. 


Their premium income for the year in the Fire and General 
Department had increased by £108,501, while the total Assets 
of the company and subsidiaries now amounted to £22,341,064. 
In conclusion, the chairman added that the present year had 
opened favourably and he thought that they could look forward 
with great confidence to the future expansion and profits of 
the company. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
ene an closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors 
and staff. 


I nvestments ? 


“Taurus” 
will 
Tell You 


Read “Taurus” on ‘The City’ every week 
in the Saturday Review, invest safely 
and profitably. 


‘The Saturday Review 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone ° 2523 
‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. Any length 
cut. Patterns free. James Street Tweed Depot, 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


SECRETARY WANTED 

OMMUNITY ASSOCIATION om New Housing Estate 
requires Secretary. Keen educationist, good organizer, 
wide experience. Salary up to £400 per year for right 
man. Appply Box 10, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


Typewriting 


ZSTIMONIALS DUPLICATED. Prices per testimonial, 
xy 60 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accuracy and prompti- 

tude. Literary work. Miss Nancy McFarlane (4). 44 
Elderton Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Education 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 


Applications are invited for the Chair of English Language 
and Literature in the University of Allahabad. The Professor, 
as Head of the Department of English, is responsible for the 
organization of the teaching of the different courses in his 
subject. His own teaching will be mainly with postgraduate 
students, but he will be required generally to stimulate the study 
of English literature in the University and should be able to 
guide research up to the doctorate stage. He must possess 
high academic qualifications, have had University teaching 
experience for at least five years and have established a reputa- 
tion for scholarship, research and teaching ability in the subject 
of English, The pay will be on the scale of Rs. 800-50-1250 P.M., 
but an overseas allowance of Rs. 225 P.M. will be given to a 
candidate recruited from outside India, if he possesses exception- 
ally high qualifications and experience. The appointment will be 
permanent if the candidate be confirmed after a period of three years 
on probation. From the date of appointment he will be entitled to 
the benefit of the University Provident Fund to which he will 
be required to contribute at the rate of 8 per cent, of his salary, 
the University contributing an equal amount, The appointment 
will date ftom the day he takes up his duties in Allahabad, 
which should not be later than the end of October 1930. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, teaching and research 
experience accompanied by copies of recent testimonials should 
reach THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, 
U.P., INDIA, by June 15, 1930. Copies of publications also 
may be sent. 

J. M. DAVID, 
Registrar. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water, ’Phone and Bath from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful Ballroom available. 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 10.5.1930 


Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel 
Arrowsmith Idendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson arper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann rds 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano's Hodder & Sampson Lew 
Burns & Oates Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson & 
Cobden Sanderson jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Collins egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf The Bodley 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 
Marrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray Wishart 


Qar- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 


10 May 1930 
Shipping 
= P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER ‘SERV 
(Under Contract with HM. 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
ITS, 
JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AN 
JAPAN, D SOUTH AFRICA’ 


SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON 'STRA 
‘A, NEW ZEALAND, et 
P. & O. and Tickets interchangeable, sie Tickets of 
O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


wll Street, London, E.C.3; 
& O, and 122 
Agents: GRAY, DAWES 


t or 
Leadenhall Street, London, 
6 Co., 189 Leadenhall Street, 


THE ART UNION OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 


The Annual Draw of the Art Union of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will take place 
in the Galleries of the Institute on Tuesday, May 13. 


The first prize will be of the value of £100, to be 
chosen from pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Institute, and there are numerous other prizes. 


The tickets are one shilling each and each ticket 
will admit the holder once to the Exhibition. Every 
subscriber who takes a book of twenty tickets will be 
entitled to a reproduction in colour of the picture by 
Albert H. Collings, R.I., ‘ A Dainty Rogue in Porce- 
lain.’ Tickets may be obtained from Mr. Reginald 
Blackmore, 195 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 434, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 
Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Portraits. 9s. Published 21s. 
Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

wee 3 the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 


Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 
Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s, Published 7s. 6d. 


Besant’s London. 10 large, handsome volumes. £8. Pub- 
lished £20. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub- 
lished £7 7s. 


Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

The Pipe Book by Alfred Dunhill. Profusely illustrated. 6s. 
Published 18s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 18s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V, Lucas. 35s. Published 63s. 

Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. £65 5s. 
Published 25 guineas. 

Merimee, Coloured illustrations by Rene 
ull. 18s. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume modern artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 

Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, 2 vols. 25s. 
Published 42s. 

Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 

Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of. 6 vols. 22s. 

Published 63s. - 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Published by the Proprietors, Tus Sarurpar Ruview, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Temple Bar S187, two lines), in the Parish of 
St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hensent Ruuactt, Lro., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, May 10, 1990" 
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